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OF 


General  George  Washington, 


IN  the  history  of  Man,  we  contemplate  with  parti- 
cular  satisfACtion.  those  legislators,  heroes,  and  priilos- 
ophers,  whose  wisdom,  valour,  and  virtue  have  contri- 
butedtolhe  happinessot  the  luiman  species — VVetrace 
the  luminous  progress  of  those  excellent  beings  with 
secret  coiripUcency  ;  our  enr^ulation  is  rotised,  while  wc 
behold  them  steidily  pursue  the  path  of  rectitucie,  in 
defiance  of  every  obstruction  ;  v/e  rejoice  that  we  were 
of  the  same  species,  and  thus,  Self-love  becomes  the 
hard -maid  of  Virtue. 

The  authentic  paj^^es  of  Biogriphy  unite  the  most 
grateful  amusement  with  instruction. — Truth  supports 
the  dignity  of  the  Historic  Muse  who  will  not  admit  of 
either  fulsome  panegyric,  or  invidious  censurt — She 
describes  her  hero  with  genuine  simjuicity — meiiu>a>8 
his  frailties,  liis  characteristic  peculisrs,  und  his  shin- 
ing qualities.— In  short  she  gives  a  fuithful  and  lively 
portrait  of  the  man,  investig.vtes  the  latent  molivcs  oi' 
his  actions,  and  celebrates  I'lose  virtues  whlvhhfcve 
raised  him  to  an  enviable  preeminence  above  his  con. 
tennporaries.  , 

Wo  sympathise  in  the  sufferings,  and  participate  the 
triumpiis  of  those  illustriouB  man  who  stand 

*•  Majestic  'niif!  the  nionumrnis  of  Time  ;'* 
and  the  approbation  of  excellence  in  others,  naturally 
^eads  the  mind  to  imitate  the  obiect  of  its  adoration. 
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Ainong  those  patriots  who  have  *  cU'im  to  our  ven< 
tation,  George  Washington  appears  in  a  conspicuc 
place  in  the  first  rank.     The  ancestors  of  this  extra' 
dina,ry  man,  in  the  year  1657,  emigiatcfl  from  Eng' 
to  America,  and  settled  in  the  colony  of  Virgiria  ;  here. 
by  unremitting  industry,  ttiey  became  oj>ulent  and  res- 
pectable, and  gave  their  name  to  the  parish  of  Wash- 
ington, in  Westmoreland    county. — Ger.rge    Washing- 
ton, the  hero  of  the  folluwisii^  history,  wai  the  fruit  of  a 
second  marriage, and  was  born  in  the  settlement  of  Cho- 
tan!c,  in  the  above-mer  tioned   county,  on   th«   llih  of 
February,  (O.  S.)  1732. 

The  extensive  sjeiticment  of  Chctank  v/as  originally 
purchased  by  the  V.'Hslungtonismifly  ;  the  extreme  fer- 
tdity  of  the  soil  induced  those  setilera  to  cultivate  to- 
bacco in  several  plantations  ;  for  this  purpose  they  pur- 
chased a  number  of  negro  slaves,  and,  consequently 
popalKtion  was  rnpldly  i;ic ceased.  At  the  time  our  hero 
wts  born,  all  the  pUnters  throughout  this  esteni?ive 
settlement  were  his  rtlivtions — Ijence,  his  youthful 
years  glided  away  in  ail  the  pleasing  gaiety  of  social 
fri-ndshi[>.  He  recii\e'.!  a  private  education,  and  was 
initiated  in  the  elc-mtnts  of  Religion,  Morality,  and 
Science  by  -i  private  tutor  :  and,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
actior)s  it  is  manifest,  that  uncommon  paiv.s  were  takerx 
to  cherish  the  best  propensities  of  human  nature  in  his 
heart : 

In  the  10th  year  of  his  age,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  an  excellent  father,  who  died  in  1742,  and  the  pa- 
trimonial estate  devolved  to  an  elder  brother — This 
youn^-  gentleman  had  been  s.n  ouicer,  in  Colonial  troops 
sent  in  an  expedition  ag^irst  Caithagena.  On  his  re- 
turn h?  calieft  the  family  mansion  Mount  Vernon,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Eriu?h  Adir/ui!,  and  destined  his  brother 
George  to  serve  in  the  nitvy. 

Accordingly,  in  his  15t;j  year,  our  hero  was  entered 
ss  ai  luidsbipmup,  on  board  a  Brilieh  frigate^  stationed 
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on  the  coast  oFVirgioias  He  prepured  to  embark,  v.ith 
uil  the&Ucrity  oFyouth ;  but  his  iituticnl  career  vvms  stop- 
ped by  the  interposition  ofmaternal  love.  Kver  obedi- 
ei»tto  an  aftbcti'-.n-ite  morher,  youner  Washinj^Cton  reVm- 
qiiisherl  his  desire  of  jjoing'  to  sea  ;  tue  pnerf»i(»s  of  ills 
mir^d  were  to  be  exerted  on  a  r?')re  stable  elemfnt. 

As  his  patrimonial  estate  waj,  by  no  menn??  considera- 
ble, his  youth  was  emplovv^d  in  useful  imhrtry  ;  and  in 
the  practice  of  his  professi'^'n  »s  u  siirveyor.  h.e  had  an 
opportunityof  acquiring- that  information  respectintr  va- 
cant lands,  and  of  forminc:  those  opi-.ior-.s  conrerning' 
thtir  future  value,  which,  aftewva'-ds,  irroAii}''  contribut- 
ed to  the  incease  of  his  pnvatt'  tWrtU'ie. 

The  first  proof  that  hn  j^ai'e  of  hi',  prop^-nsity  to  arms 
was  in  the  year  !75l,  when  Iha  ofh:e  of  A'^jiiUnt-Cen- 
.eral  of  the  Virg^nin  miiitia  b*c£me  vacaJit  Hy  the  death 
of  his  brother,  and  M')ui\t  Vernon,  to^r  rlier  with  a  larj^e 
estate,  cam5  into  i»is  possession.  At  tliis  time,  the  ex- 
te^isive  popuUtion  of  the  colony  inads  it  exnedient  to. 
ibrm  the  rnilitia  corps  into  three  flivlsio-is,  and  Wush- 
in^^on,  in  his  20th  year,  wps  appoinicd  M.vjor.  He 
attended  to  his  duty,  as  an  officer,  with  ex*»mpl"ry  pro- 
priety and  vigilance — was  indofitit^able  in  the  <!iciplirie 
of  the  troops — and  g-eneraUy  beloved,  both  by  his  bro- 
ther officers  and  the  private  men,  for  his  mildness  and 
g-enerosity. 

In  the  year  175'>,  the  incroachments  of  the  French 
upon  the  western  boundaries  rj  tlie  British  Colonies 
excited  R  (j-encral  alarm  in  Virfriniii.  insonmu-.h  that  Go- 
vernor ).)lnwiddied>  puted  Washington  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  those  rumours  :he  was  also  empowered  to  en- 
ter into  atrefity  with  the  Indianij,  and  remonstrate  with 
the  French  upon  their  proceedinj^^'s.  On  his  arrival  at 
th^  back  settlejTO^^nts,  he  found  the  Colotiists  in  a  very 
unpleasant  situation,  from  the  depredvtinns  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  incessvint'iy  inqticrHte<l'by  the  French  to 
lh«  commission  of  new  aggresslous.     He  found  that  ttie 
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French  themsf-lvey?  had  also  committed  sever?!  r  :it-2ges 
fcgainst  the  (ic fenceless  settlers  ;  nay,  that  Iticy  ha.'  pro- 
ceeded so  far  us  to  eBt.*blish  posts  vithin  the  bouiu-lHri  3 
of  Virgiriik,  Wnshington  strori'^lj'  remonstr«tod  A^/Anbt 
those  arts  of  hostilitj.  and  warned  the  French  to  de- 
sist from  the  )ncursioTi»;-     On  his    return,  hia  report  to 
the  Governour  was  publifthed,    and  it   evinced  that  he 
perforniedthis  lionourablemi'^sion  with  j^reat  pnidenc*-. 
The  repeated  inrosds  of  the  French  and  ii*di3:>srn 
the  fi-onrif;rs  of  Virginia,  made  it  n«=-ccs.sary  toincresse 
the  military  esthblisliment ;  and  rr-rly  in  the  sprnijr  of 
^754.;  a  nc.w  regiment  was  raised,  of  which    Prcfeflsoc 
Fry,  of  the  college  was  appointed  CoJ.  and  \Vsshin};;toa 
lieutenant-colonel.     Mr.  Fry  died  soon  after  the  regi- 
ment was  embodifd,   and  wn.s  suceeded  by  onr  hero^ 
who  paid  unrproitting  attention  to  the  discipline  of  this 
n?w  corps.     He  est*f>15shed  maj:;azines  of  provision  j^rd 
ammunition,  and  opened  the   roads  to  the  frontiers  io 
order  to  preoccupy  an  important  post  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Monongahcla  and  Alleghanv  rivers.     His  regi- 
ment was  to  have  been  reinforced  by  a  detachment  fromi 
the  southern  colonies,  and  a  corps  of  p''cvincials  from 
North  Carolina  and  Maryland  ;  but  impelled  by  ihe  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion,  he  advanced  without  the  expect, 
ed  succours  in  the  month  of  May.     The  troops  proceed- 
ed by  forced  marches  towards  the  defile,  and  their  com- 
mander  dispatched  two    scouts  to  reconnoitre;  but 
ibough  his   rapid   mar&h   was  fici-itated  by  the  fine 
weather,  yet,  when  he  ascended  the  Laur^'l  Hills,  fifty 
miles   distant  from   the  place   of  destination,  he   was 
met  by  his  scouU  who  returned  wiih  intelligence,  that 
the   enemy  were  in   possr asion   of  the  post,  bad  built 
&  fort,  and  staiioiied  alarge  garrison  there.     Wasliing- 
ton  now  held  a  council  of  war  with  the  other  officei-s, 
but  while  they  were  deliberating  a  detatchmentof  the 

French  came  in  sight,  and  obliged   tliem  to  retreat  to 

a  aavann«  called  the  Green  Meadow3. 
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The  fortitude  of  Washington  was  put  to  the  severe 
test  on  this  occasion,  he  retired  with  the  troops  to  an 
eminence  in  the  savanna,  about  noon  began  to  erect 
ft  snnail  fortification.  He  called  his  temporary  defence 
Fort  Necessity,  and  encouraged  the  regiment  both  by 
his  voice  and  example,  to  raise  a  redoubt  on  which  they 
planted  two  field  pieces.  They  surrounded  «he  camp 
with  an  intrenchment  in  which  they  toiled  with  unre- 
mitting exertions  during  the  subsequent  night.  Thus 
fortified,  they  prepared  to  resist  the  weditated  attack 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  about  sunrise  on  the  following  morn- 
ing,  were  joined  by  Ctpt.  M*  Kay,  with  a  comn&ny  of 
regulars.  The  little  army  amounted  to  about  400  men. 
On  the  approach  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French, 
the  Americans  sallied  forth,  attacked  and  dcfPAted 
them  ;  but  the  muin  body  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to 
1500  men,  compelled  them  to  retire  to  tlie  intrench- 
ra  nts.  The  camp  was  now  closely  invested,  and  the 
Americans  suffered  severely  from  the  grape  shot  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  Indian  riflemen.  Washington  how- 
ever, defended  the  works  w  ith  such  skill  and  bravery, 
that  the  besiegers  were  unable  to  force  the  intrench- 
ments.  At  length  after  a  conflict  of  ten  hours,  ia 
which  150  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and  wounded, 
they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  They  were  permit- 
ed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  lay  down 
their  arms  front  of  the  French  lines  ;  but  they  were  af- 
terwards plundered  by  hostile  Indians,  during  their 
return  to  Virginia. 

This  defeat  excited  a  strong  emotion  of  sorrow  in 
the  breasts  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  tho*  several  per- 
sons censured  the  precipitance  of  Washington  in  this 
affiir,  yet  the  general  conviction  of  his  integrity  pre- 
vented those oiurmurs  from  doing  him  any  injury.  In- 
deed, his  conduct  was  liable  to  censure  ;  he  ou>?ht  to 
have  waited  for  the  necessary  r^iinforcements,  a  junc- 
tion with  whom  would  probably  have  crowned  his  en- 
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j^fjrptl^c  vLth  success.  His  inexperience  and  the  active 
;ir<ior  of  a  yoiithftil  nniiid.  mfcy  afford  some  palliation 
©riiis  imprutl/nce  ;  but  his  rashness  in  this  instance 
was  so  different  from  his  subsequent  prudence,  that 
probably  tliis  iiiaiispiciona  commenceroent  of  hia  noili- 
tJiry  career,  w^-s  the  origin  ot  i\*e.  circumspection  and 
vigilance  which  efterw-ardf  marked  his  conduct  in  & 
guccessful  defensive  war. 

Let  us  for  a  naome'it  enquire  into  tbe  cause  of  these 
unprovoked  hos>il5ut;8  of  the  French  hgaipst  the  B:i- 
tiph  c:  linies.  As  Fr&r.ce,  for  many  centuries  had  been 
the  p"/ess"H  rival,  of  Er.g-land.  she  beheld  ihe  rapid 
proyprrity  of  these  c  Lnics,  and  the  consequent  •.vpgi'i;no 
dlzerner't  of  the  motht^r  CiU  try,  with  envious  a;pre- 
bet  sio  i.  The  French  government  hai  made  settle- 
ments lEi  Nnrth  Americf.,  jind  riivided  this  vast  conti  ;ei  t 
iplp  AC  prp.li>ce3  ;  the  r.nithern  was  ■  idled  C.-nsd"*, 
»n<  southern  L'^-uisiine.  But  ss  the  principal  pa^t  of 
this  territo  y  wiS,  comp^araivly  bsrren  an,-*,  uncultivat* 
jed,  the  French  formed  thm  ambitions  project  of  ob- 
taining possegsina  of  the  British  settlements  by  force. 
JPor  this  purpose  th  y  erected  a  chain  efforts  which 
estendr^d  throughp.it  t.n  immense  tract  of  country o 
These  fortifications  were  gar'isoi.ed  by  troops,  well 
supplii^dby  military  stores  ;b»itlhecircumjacentiegiona 
v-ere  totidiy  unirjhabited,  except  by  hunting  parties  of 
the  wandering  Indians. 

The  F/ench  engaged  these  savages  In  their  interest, 
by  supplying  them  v;ith  arms  and  .limmuniiion  in  es- 
chanjce  for  lich  furs.  Thus  they  obtKjned  the  allianre 
of  a  fovrrridable  j»nd  enterprising  race,  who  naturabjr 
liated  the  Brifi;^h  colonists,  whom  they  considered  as  the 
oriji^inal  invaders  of  their  country. 

In  the  summ  ;p  of  1754.  the  i^rench  having  built  sever t 
al  forts  within  the  boundaries  of  the  British  settlement, 
an  army  of  veterans  was  sent  from  ^ran«e  to  support 
those  unjustifiable  encroachmenls.     We  hsive  already 
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mentioned  their  victory  over  the  troops  commanded  by 
Washington,  and  that  they  had  erected  a  fort  at  an  ad« 
vantag-eous  post,  when  it  had  be»?n  his  determination  to 
secure.  They  named  this f'J^trct•s  Do  Qiiesne, in  which 
they  stationed  a  ston;.^  {^a-riscn  well  provided  with^ 
military  s'o  e^.  Th^s.-  hostile  mt'.*8wes  on  the  pirt  of 
France,  eiccited  the  i't'ii,::n>tion  of  the  Enprlish  Govern- 
Tnent,  and  orders  issued  to  make  geaer&l  reprisals  in 
Europ?  ant^  AmiM-ica. 

In  the  year  1755,  Ge^neral  BraddocT<  was  sent  to  Ap 
merlca,  at  the  head  of  two  veteran  regiments  from  Ire- 
land, to  reduce  th  .•  firts  on  the  Ohio.  On  his  arrival, 
he  was  joined  by  ihe  iudependant  and  provincal  corps 
of  America  :  but  when  tlie;  army  was  ready  to  march 
against  the  enemy,  the  want  of  waggons  for  the  con- 
veyance of  stores.'  had  ahnost  proved  an  insiirmouRt- 
able  obstacle  to  the  expediiion.  In  t)i:s  emergency  a 
patriotic  Am<^rican  stepped  forward  f-\n\  removed  the 
ciifFiCiilty  ;  this  wss  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  extraordinary  talents  hud  already  contributcid  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  happiness.  Tius  benign 
philosopher  exerted  his  infiuence  so  effectually  with 
his  countrynjen,  that  in  a  sltort  tiiDC,  he  collected  150 
waggons,  which  proved  an  ample  supply  for  the  Army. 
As  in  consequence  of  a  militiiry  regulation,  **  no  offi- 
f.er  who  did  n  >(.  derive  his  commission  from  the  King 
couH  command  one  who  did."  Washington  resigned  ; 
but  strongly  attach  ;d  to  a  military  life,  emulous  to  de- 
fend his  country  wiih  distinguished  zeal,  he  voluntarily 
served  under  Gen.  F.radock  as  an  extra  aid-decamp. 
"That  General  marched  agsdust  Fort  Du  Quesne  ; 
Siut  soon  after  he  crossed  tfie  river  MonongahaU,  the 
van  division  of  his  army  was  attacked  by  an  ambuscade 
of  French  and  Iniisns,  and  totally  defeated.  Thi 
thickness  of  the  woods  prevented  both  the  European 
and  provincial  troops  from  being  able  to  defend  them- 
selves  withelfect ;  they  could  neither  keep  their  ranks. 
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ror  charge  on  the  enf^tr.y  with  the  baycnet,  \fbile  the 
Indians  who  were  <-xpert  ht  bagh-fighting,  and  were 
widely  scattered,  firf  d  st  tiietri  in  ail  directiftns  from 
behind  t)\e  trees  v/hfire  they  v/ere  concealed  from  \heit 
foes,  and  took  a  fatal  aim.  Washinj^ton  h"*d  cautif>n-:d 
Gen.  Brwddock  in  vain  ;  liis  ardent  desire  of  conquest 
made  Uini  dejtf  to  the  v')?:.e  of  prudence  ;  be  saw  his 
error  when  too  late,  and  bravely  perished  in  hij^ecdcR- 
vours  to  save  the  divi.siob  from  destruction.  Tbt-g/^Uant 
but  unfortunate  general  had  four  hcr^cS  i»b'jt  from 
under  him  before  he  was  slain,  alriic  i  »;7.  ry  officer 
whose  duty  obliged  him  to  be  on  horseb£.ck,  was  either 
killed  or  wounded  except  VVashingtcn.  Awaci  tlse  car- 
nage, the  presenre  of  mind,  and  aV>jlities  cf  o«r  here, 
were  conspicuous;  he  rallifd  the  troops,  and,  at  tlje 
head  of  a  corps  ot  f^reti&dit  rs,  covered  the  rear  of  tJ>e 
division,  and  secured  ihtirrctie^t  over  the  lord  of 
Monongahela. 

AtTxious  for  the  preservation  of  the  tfoops,  tad  un- 
mindful of  the  fatigues  lie  bad  undergone,  during  a  sul- 
try day,  in  which  he  had  scarcetv  a  -nrjoment  cf  rest,  he 
hastened  to  con.  ert  measures  v/i;!i  Colonel  D'anbafj 
who  cornnnai-.ded  liierear  division,  which  had  not  been 
engaged.  Neither  the  wiliierr.ess  ihro*  vrhich  he  ^z'^ 
i*bliged  to  pass, the  innumerable  danj^ers  that  surround- 
ed him  in  his  progress,  nor  his  exhausted  state  cculd 
prevent  him  from  pursuing  the  llae  of  his  duty.  H^ 
travelled  during  the  night  accc.mpH;«:ed  by  two  guides, 
and  reached  the  British  can;p  in  ss'iviy.  Thus  his  per- 
sever.'tnce  and  wisdom  saved  tke  residue  of  the  troops. 
Colonel  Dunbar  now  psstunedthe  cisief  coronsand  ;  »nd 
with  coneiderabli"  diffictaty  elFected  a  retreat,  but  vftf 
obliged  to  destroy  his  bnggage  to  prevint  it  from  fa]hn|^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  "Washington  received  ii»e 
most  flattering  marks  of  publi-.;  apprubition ;  but  his 
best  rCAard  was  theconseSonsr.essof  bis  own  integrity. 
A    2 
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Snon  after  this  transaction,  the  regulation  of  rank, 
which  hadjustly  been  considered  as  t-  grtevince  by  the 
color.ul  oflicers,  w^a  changed  ia  oonseqatnce  cf  a 
spirited  rem  'nstrance  of  \Vas!»i!.;;toii  ;  and  the  Govern- 
or of  yi.j^inU  rewarded  this  bnwe  oftlcer  A'ith  the  com- 
mand of  all  th-  troops  of  Lli'it  colony.  Thn  natural  eAiejgy 
of  his  mind  whs  now  culled  intOKction;  and  his  thoughts 
were  continually  employed  informing  newpUnsfor  the 
protection  if  the  frontiers. 

We  may  foim  some  idea  of  hU  increasing^  popuUritV, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  whs  held  by  his 
countrymen,  frcm  the  following  curious  nrc'iction.  It 
was  published  in  the  notes  of  »  sermon  preached  by  the 
lley.  Samuel  Divii  s  on  the  Ifth  of  August,  1755,  to 
dipt.  Overton's  iadependiant  company  of  Volunteers, 
raistid  in  liauover  county  Virginia.  "As  a  reniarkable 
injiUnce  of  patriotism,!  mJiy  pojntout  that  hemic  youtli 
Col.  Washintcton,  whom  Ic»nnot  buthopo  Providence  has 
hitherto  pi'<  served  in  so  signal  a  noanner,  for  some  im- 
portant service  to  his  country."  Wiiat  renders  ihis 
p "ophecy  tlie  more  worthy  of  notice,  ia  its  having  been 
delivered  twenty  years  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  which  terminated  in  American  Indepen- 
dence. 

la  the  year  1758,  Washington  commanded  the  van 
brigule  of  tiie  army  under  Gen.  Forbes,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  capture  of  Fort  du  Q^iesne.  During- 
tins  successful  campaign,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
tactics.  His  frequen;:  skirmishes  with  the  French  and 
l.idiins,  ia  the  woody  regions  along  the  frontiers  taught 
liim  vigiUnce  and  circumspection,  and  roused  that  spirit 
of  enterprise,  wliich  is  ever  ready  to  sieze  ths  crisis 
that  leads  to  victory.  The  troops  under  Irs  command 
wera  gradually  inured  in  that  most  difScuU  kind  of 
warfare  called  btish-tightiug,  while  tiie  activity  of  the 
V.encliand  ierocity  of  the  Indians  were  overcome  by 
hi  s'.iperiour  valoui'.  After  tlie  enemy  had  been  defeat. 
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tcl  in  3cver»l  battles,  *nd  compelled  to  rclf^Rt  far  be- 
yond the  Colonial  boundaries,  General  Forbes  left  a  siif- 
fioient  parrisonin  the  different  forts  which  he  had  cap- 
ture '  aionfr  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  returned  with  the 
if  my  into  winter  quarters 

I>"  the  course  of  this  decisive  carrpaij^n,  which  re<!» 
tnrrrri  the  tr»nquillity  and  Svcurity  of  the  middle  colo- 
ries,  Washington hadsuffe'-cvi  nnany  hardships  which  im- 
paired  his  he^flth.  He  Wisaffljct^d  with  an  inveterate  pul, 
rnonary  connplalnt  f-nd  *'Xtremely  dt^bilvtatei,  insomuch 
that  in  the  year  of  759,  he  resigned  his  comrriission  and 
retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  The  Virginia  line  expriess- 
ed  thcrir  high  sense  of  his  merit,  by  an  affectionEte  ad- 
dress on  this  occasion  ;  and  his  answer  was  marked  with 
that  modesty  and  mag-nanimity  which  were  the  promi- 
nent trails  of  jiis  mind 

By  a  dne  attention  to  reginfien,  in  the  quiet  bowers 
pf  Mount  Vernon,  he  g-r&dusUy  recovered  from  his  in- 
di'?'>onition.  But,  as  daring  the  tedious  period  of  his 
eenvftlescence  the  British  irmshad  been  victnrious,  hig 
€o  t  V  h^d  no  more  occasion  for  the  exertion  of  his 
inilit  .rv  t' tents.  In  1761,  he  married  a  j'oung  widow, 
whose  mtiden  name  was  D»ndridge.  She  was  descended 
fl:>r.Mi  :<.  reputable  family,  *nd  two  of  her  brotUera  were 
officers  in  the  British  navy.  This  lady  was  the  widow 
of  Colonel  Castis,  who  had  left  her  sole  executrix  to 
his  extensive,  possessions,  and  guardian  to  his  two 
children.  The  union  of  Washington  with  this  accom- 
plished woman  was  productive  of  their  routusl 'felicity; 
find  »s  he  incessantly  pursued  agricultural  impioveo 
inentg,  his  taste  embellished  and  enriched  the  fertile 
fields  around  Mount  Vernon.  Meanwhile' he  was  ap- 
pointed a  magistrate,  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  the 
state  and  a  judge  of  the  court.  These  honourable 
avocations  kept  the  powers  of  his  mind  in  a  state  of 
activity  ;  he  attended  to  his  civil  duties  with  exempla- 
ry  proprifcty,  and  gave  acovinciflg  proof,  that  the  3im 
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piiclty  of  the  Farmer  Is  homogeneal  with  the. dignified 
%'ipu-s  of  the  Senator. 

But  the  time  app  cached,  in  which  Washington  was 
torelir.quisli  those  bonourablf  civil  avocations,  and  one 
of  the  moi»t  rennmkAbIc  ever.s  recorded  in  history 
obliged  him  to  acr  a  c  nspic  uoi'S  fait  on  iho  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  Tht-  Anr.erican  U'volution  ori- 
ginuted  in  the  errors  ot  af-w  i>.  itish  politicians,  and  the 
joint  exertions  of  a  number 'fr-u.-li:  spiritednien  amoi.g' 
the  Culonists,  who  incited  their  country-rien  to  resist 
parramentary  t»xj<tion. 

In  march  1765,  a  bill  passed  in  the  British  P^iiliaTnent, 
laying  hea\y  duti  :s  on  iU  articles  imported  into  the 
Colonies  from  the  French  and  oth'^risUnds  inlh^  West» 
Indies,  and  ordering  these  duties  to  be  paid  in  specie 
into  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Kritnin.  In  the  same  ses- 
sion, another  bill  was  formed,  to  restrain  i|je  currency 
of  papermoney  in  tlie  Coloiiies 

These  acts  excited  the  surprize  and  displeasure  of 
the  North  Americans.  They  sent  wann  and  enerj^etic 
remonstrances  to  the  Mother-country,  and  laid  every 
argument  before  the  Ministry  that  ingenuity  could 
suggest,  but  in  vain.  As  thi:y  had  hiliierto  furnisl>ed 
their  contingent  in  men  and  money,  bv  ihe  authority  of 
their  Representatives  in  the  CO'Oni&l  Assemblies,  they 
asserted,  that,  not  being  represented  in  the  British 
Parliament,  it  could  have  no  right  to  tax  them.— Find" 
ing,  however,  that  all  thtir  arguments  were  ineffectual 
to  remove  their  grievances,  they  t'orn;ed  associations 
to  prevent  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  till  they 
should  obtain  redress. 

The  animosity  of  the  Colonists  was  farther  increased, 
by  the  advice  which  they  received,  the  British  Ministry 
had  it  in  comtemplation  to  establish  stamp-duties  in 
America,  similar  to  those  in  Great  Britain. 

lyie  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  was  the  first 
that  openly  and  formally  declared  against  the  sight  of 
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lidtain  to  lay  taxes  on  America.  Of  this  Assembly 
Wpshini^ton  wis  k  member  ;  he  most  zeulously  oppos- 
ed wh.it  he  onsi'Icivd  «n  encroachment  on  tlie  libcT' 
ties  of  Ills  countrymen  ;  and  the  example  of  this  legis- 
lative body  w-s  r;<llowed  by  thfse  of  the  yther  colonies. 

In  June.  1~65,  the  ssiemhly  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  conviction  t.i'  the  t- xpediency  of  a  Continental  Con- 
j^ci^ss,  pissed  a  i-esolution  in  favour  of  that  measure. 
Rod  sent  circular  letters  to  the  several  Assemblies  re- 
questinf^theii*  concurrence.  Accordia^lv,  a  deputation 
from  10  of  the  colonies  met  at  New-York,  and  this  was 
the  fiist  Congress  held  in  North  America, 

In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  this  Congress  to 
the  Kin^  and  botli  H  )us.'s  of  Parhameot,  tlie  stamp-tot 
was  repejilfd,  to  the  universal  joy  of  tiie  Colonists,  and 
the  general  s  -tisfuction  of  the  English,  whose  manufac- 
tures h»d  sulie.cd  a  considei'Able  depre5;sion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Auierican  associations  agsinst  their  ini- 
p.)rtiition. 

But,  the  Parliament,  by  repealing  this  obnoxions  act, 
did  not  relinquish  the  idea  of  their  rig-ht  to  tux  the  Co- 
lonies »  and  the  bill  for  laying  a  duty  on  tea,  paper,  pain- 
ters' col  ^urs,  a-ul  glass,  was  passed,  and  sent  to  Ameri- 
cu,  in  1768.  Tiiis  ttct<iccj;:ioned  new  discontents  in  the 
Color.ics,  tspecialiy  at  H  »ston  ;  and  tJio'  Parliament 
■  bought  proper,  in  1770,  to  tike  olTthosi  duties,  except 
3/.  a  pound  on  tea,  yet  even  this  tritling  impost  kept 
alive  the  jealuisy  of  the  Colonists,  wltodeni-^  d  the  sa- 
premacy  ofthe  Batieh  Legislature.  The  lioopa  quar. 
lered  in  Boston  was  Jinother  cause  of  ctlence  to  the  in- 
habitants, and,  on  all  occsions,  thfy  miniicstcd  an  in- 
clination to<ju;irrel  with  men  whom  tl'.cy  con*idered  ifi 
nimical  to  their  liberties. 

The  animosity  of  th:.t  (;  dony,  .<ig.r:n.s\  ihpir  (governor, 
Hutchi'.sori,  wasincreasitd  by  the  di»cov>-ry  th.»l  he  had 
written  ];nters  tf)  j).  ople  m  power  in  Kngland,  which 
contained  a  misreprcSentsUon  oI'lL*:  *Ls',.'  orpuLlii'  af- 
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ffcirs,  and  recommended  coercive  measures,  in  order 
to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  province.  These  letters 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  FiaiiiU-,  A  pent  of  the  pioy- 
vince.  who  transn-dit't'd  them  if)  !>'  sior.  The  Assem- 
bly p&ssed  a  petitJ^'^  to  his  iVTmjcs*  y,  by  a  large  majority, 
in  which  they  decUrcd  tin  ir  Governor  anc.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  en<^mie5  to  the  C'(H<'i:i*;s,  and  prayed  for  their 
dismission  fr,>m  ofBce,  Tltis  petition  was  not  only  re- 
jected, butdc'Urfid  to  he  grouiviloss  and  scandalous. 
AlvK-t  ihis  ume,  Jh-.  FiHnkHii  uas  dismissed  from 
thjiofi/^eof  li'^pnty  PasvmHstfir-jreneral  of  America, 
which  Ut  htVi  under  liic  Crown.  But  it  w  as  not  mere- 
ly by  hiS  trsnsmissi.tn  of  ihe  letters  above-meotioned 
that  he  had  offcndfcd  «he  Bi■i^i^h  nr.inistry  ;  he  had  writ^ 
ten  two  pieces  in  fivonc  of  Amt-rica,  which  excited  the 
public  ^ttCMUun  on  bath  j,ide»  of  Ihe  Atiantic.  The 
on-?!  was  entitled.  '■  An  Tyiict  from  tUj  Kii^f^  of  Prussia 
fo-  t'3:iR;»"lh'^ inhabit :-Mrs  'if  G  'ent  C'-itaiiv,t.s  decendunts 
of  emi^.'frani^s  fj'osTi  his  Jo'ni.ii  )iis  ."  and  the  other,** 
U 'lies  for  redur-iojiT  ;i  ^rrcat  Empire  to  a  small  one.** 
TiV.-se  essays  were  b'>'h  vvrlttesi  with  liis  peculiar  sim- 
plicity of  style,  anJ  abounded  with  the  must  poignant 
sati'-e. 

The  disputes  hirUveen  Great  I'i^iiHia  and  her  Colonies 
had  nowesisitfd  rtbove  ten  ytv-.v.-;  uith  intervHls  oftran- 
fjuidity.  The  reservuti »'»  «'f  the  duty  on  tea,  the  sta- 
tionins'-a  standin;^  arrny  in  M.i3SKchusrtts,  the  continu- 
ance ofaEoavdofOimmissionersio  P»o3ton,  and  the  ap- 
pointing the  G-'VCTiny.i.  .11(1  J'.idgts  of  the  province,  in- 
dependent of  the  p.^op  e,  were  the  causes  of  that  irrita- 
tion vrbicb  nerved-.' d  -ill  v-nksoftl'c  community. 

In  the  year  1773  the  American  controversy  was  re* 
commenced,  in  co:  ;  t-tju-nce  of  tea  being-  sent  to  the 
Colonies  by  the  E -si  I'ldii  Company.  The  Americans 
now  perceived  th>.t  the  taxwtis  likely  to  be  enforced, 
»nd  were  determin  -d  to  oppose  the  revenue  system  of 
the  Britisb  Pariiainent.    They  considered  tiiia  attempt 
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of  the  Eaat  India  Company  as  an  indirect  niO(Ie  of  t»x- 
ation,  jtndtook  measures  to  prevent  the  liindinp  of  t<he 
teas.  Ont^^universAl  spirit  ef  opposition  animatetl  the 
Colonists  from  New-Hsmpshire  to  Georgia.  The  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  distinguished  itself  by  the  most 
violent  «nd  decisive  proceeding-!-  Three  ships  from 
England  laden  ■■A'ith  tea,  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Boston  ; 
and  the  townsmen  resolved  to  destroy  it  ratiier 
than  suffer  it  to  be  landed.  Far  this  purpose  a  number 
of  men  disguised  like  Indians  on  the  18th  of  Dec.  1773^ 
entered  the  ships  and  threw  over  board  342  chests  of  tea, 
being  the  whole  of  their  cargoes. 

The  Ministry  now  resolved  to  enforce  their  authorityg 
and  is  Boston  had  been  the  principal  scene  of  outrage, 
it  was  dptermined  to  puniah  that  town  in  an  exemfJary 
manner  On  the  25ih  of  March  1774,  an  act  was  passed 
called  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  "to  discontinue  the  landing, 
and  discharging,  ladinjr,  and  shipping  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merr.liandizes  at  thti  town  of  Boston,  op  within  the 
harbour." 

Th^  rrews  of  this  bill  was  received  by  the  Bostonians 
with  tr(e  jnojstextrivagaut  tokens  of  resentment,  and 
du'li'ir  t  fie  fi-rnjent  their  new  governor.  General  Gage, 
arrive<l  from  England.  T.his  gentleman  had  been  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  his  being  an  officer  of  reputation^ 
and  a  man  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  among  whom 
he  had  resided  many  years.  The  first  official  actof  hia 
government  was  the  rerr.oval  of  the  assembly  to  SaleiD, 
atov/n  seventeen  ir»iles distant. 

Virginia  aj^ain  took  ihc  lead  in  a  public  avow^al  of  it*, 
sentiments.  The  first  day  of  June  had  been  appointed, 
for  the  Boston  Port  Act  to  take  place,  and  on  that  day 
the  General  assembly  of  Virginia  enjoined  a  public  sup- 
pUcution  to  Heaven.  The  stile  of  this  injunction  was  re- 
marksble  ;  the  people  were  directed  *'  to  beseech  the 
Deity  to  give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to 
oppose  every  invasion  of  tije  Americaa  tligbts.'*    The; 
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MgsemMy  of  Virginia  recommended  also  to  the  colonies, 
to  appoint  a  Congress  of  I>»^l"g-8tes  to  deliberate-  on  the 
criti'  dl  state  of  tlui'-  Rffi:irs. 

>t<i^nwhile  the  Bostoniins  were  not  inactive.  They 
frarred  an  ajjreei«"?^>*"  whi'-h  ihf-y  cilied  a  sf^ienm 
League  and  Covenant,  by  v,hicli  the  subscribers  ei>- 
|rag"'-d  in  the  niost  rtli^iou!;  manner,  "  to  disccn- 
tinue  all  commercial  intercotirse  with  Great  Britain, 
niter  the  expirationcf  the  montij  o^Amtp.?!  till  live  late 
pbn  ->xii>us  acts  were  repealed  srvi  t'.ie  colony  re  posses- 
sed ofjts  charter."  Kesob:  ions  oi'  a  simiUr  nsilure 
were  enter  d  into  by  th'-^  other  p^•ovjnc^'^s  ;  aiid  wlsen 
General  Gspe  attempted  tr,  v-or.uterurt  tlie  coveriantby 
.aproclainatian.  the  Anfi-'.i-.'ios  5\-to.te(l,  by  in-isiinj^, 
th*t  ihe  hiw  allowed  ?ubj"-t<^  t'>  .  ;so..i  ic  in  .'u'der  to 
obt  in  redress  of  their  ;:[T;f-^"Tv,'<. 

In  the  mo'ith  rf  So  it  \774-  'h^.  r,;-r.c'"iil  C~;nf:ress 
of hil  the  Ci^Ionics  ••.<-l  t  Ih'';  li^'phia.  Thet  body 
consisted  of  fiuy-one  dlerut  ^  ch'-!:tn  by  the  vtpre- 
sentatives  of  ea<-b  pr(/".  i".'e- 

The  first  3<t<>ftb''.  On. i  or.Uil  C'dr^pTPP?  was  tbcir 
approbhtjoii  of  the  cctj'iuot  of  the  J'.  ■'if  p.::.rs,  vjvd  an 
exhortation  to  them  to  ^>6  •scv^Te  in  th:-i'  i  jipopition  to 
Ifovevnment  till  the  restcrs'im  of  their  <  h  'te-.-— They 
avow  dtheir  elleriance  to  Ins  ]ST  :-sty  ::■  <'.  <:r-e\v  up  a 
peti'ion,  in  v\  tdch  they  intreuted  bias  lo  <  ruJit  v'lm 
peace,  libertv,  ?o  "v  .v;  iVf."  r^fte.r  seve:''.!  ■  j  ■'■'i'':ion« 
liendljif^  to  promote  i^!'»^;.!;:i<^;  va  the  p;nv;r,  ^^.  .  ;  ;■  ?f- 
ter  M'.via;^-  res'. he:'  tJjM  ■<K-t,':'  C'-w/-  ^  —  •  ,.>;;•■!  i^^'eet 
ji.  PMiba'cipbl-  O'l  the  10th  c  iyL:^\  'hV-,  \.h.  i;  '.i-  -r  ^' rie° 
vances  should  not  he  '-enreserd.  tli^y  re  :orr;rr;<  n;;ed  to 
the  people  the  speedy  noniinstion  of  ntw  ,dtJr'irs.tcs, 
and  t]ien  <5ep%rp.ted. 

Meanwhile  reinforcements  of  British  troop?  arrived 
at  Boston,  v/hich  increased  the  genera!  disfdiVction  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  people  were  rrAoy  to  rise  at  a 
snoment's  warning^,    T{ie  Colonists  now  began  serious]/ 
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to  prepare  for  war  ;  emborlied  and  trained  their  militia: 
and  to  render  themselves  independent  of  fireignera  for 
the  sunply  of  military  stores,  they  erected  mills  and 
manufactories,  for  gunpowder,  both  in  PhiUdeiphia 
and  Virginia. 

These  hostile  preparations  induced  General  Gage  to 
fortify  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  the  town  of  Boston 
to  the  contin^-nt.  But  tho'  tliis  measure  of  security 
was  justifiable  on  the  principle  of  self  defence,  the  A- 
mericans  remonstrRted  against  it  with  the  greatest  ve- 
hemence.— Instead  of  paying  any  attention  to  these  in- 
vectives, the  General  seized  the  provincial  ammunition 
and  nrtilitary  stores  at  Cambridge  and  Charlestown. 
This  act  of  hostility  excited  the  popular  rage  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  in. 
habitants  of  Massachusetts  could  be  restrained  from 
marching  to  Boston  to  attack  the  troops. 

It  was  evident , now  that  the  ensuing  spring  would  be  the 
comrnencementof  a  war  of  whicheven  the  most  reso- 
lute dreaded  the  consequences.  The  utmost  diligencCj 
however,  was  used  by  the  colonists  to  be  provided  a- 
gainpt  any  attack  of  the  British  srnny.  A  list  of  the 
men  xbla  to  bear  arms  was  made  out  in  each  province, 
and  the  assemblies  were  animated  with  the  most  lively 
hopes  on  finding  that  two-thirds  of  the  men  who  had  ser- 
ved in  the  former  var,  were  alive,  and  zealous  in  the 
cause. 

WashinpTton  was  among  the  most  active  in  raising 
tJioops.  His  well  known  intrepidity  and  generosity  ob- 
ttin^n  him  v  rvimerou*  corps  of  volunteers  ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed thr-ir  commander,  and  soon  pe- fected  their  dis- 
cipline. He  had  also  heen  elected  a  delegate  frona 
Virginia  to  the  G'nersl  Congress,  and  exerted  all  his 
influ.-nc  .^  to  encourage  a  decisive  opposition  to  British 
tax'tion. 

The  awful  moment  now  approached  which  was  to 
involve  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  in  all  the  hor- 
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fror«  of  1  civil  war.  In  February,  3 /"i  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Masaaclmsetts  met  at  Cambridj^e.  Several 
rhiVitary  institutions  for  the  prot  ction  of  the  province 
uereen»cted;  among-  the  remarkable  of  which  waa  the 
ir.lnute-inen.  A  number  of  the  most  active  and  expert 
of  the  New  EnpjUftd  miHtia  were  selected,  who  were 
obliged  to  hold  themselves  in  rendiness  to  obey  the 
first  summons  of  their  officers  ;  and  indeed  their  subse- 
quent vigilance  and  intrepidity,  fully  entitled  them  to 
the  above  mentioned  appellation. 

We  pasB  over  the  battles  of  Iy^xington  and  Bunker's- 
hill  and  come  t<>  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir- 
Washington  who  wj^s  r  delegate  to  Congress,  from  Vir= 
pnia,  wss  by  their  unanimous  vote,  appointed  General 
in  chief  of  all  the  American  forces.  They  also  voted 
him  as  ample  a  salary  as  was  in  their  power  to  bestow- 
but  he  generously  declined  all  peciiniary  emoluments.—- 
His  reply  to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  was  in  the 
Allowing  words  ; 

*'  Mr.  President, 

*'  Though  I  am  truely  sensible  of  the  high  honour 
done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  grett  distress 
from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  ex- 
perience may  not  be  eqtial  to  the  extensive  and  ipnpor- 
tsnt  trust ;  however  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  en- 
ter upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I 
possess  in  th'  ir  service,  and  for  support  of  the  glorious 
cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thsnka 
for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approba- 
tion. 

"But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen  unfa- 
vourable to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remenaber- 
ed  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  de- 
clare, with  the  utnnost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself 
equal  to  tbe  command  I  am  honored  with. 

"  As  to  my  pay,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  GongresSj 
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Lh&t,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  hs.vc  teinpt- 
ed  me  to  accept  tliis  arduous  employment,  «t  the  ex- 
pence  o^  my  domestic  peace  and  happiness,  I  do  not 
wish  to  mvke  uny  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  h^i  exact;; 
account  of  my  expences—those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will 
disch  irtJ-e,  ;ind  this  is  hU  1  desire." 

Thii  speech  isa  p-oofofthait  disinterestedness  and; 
modesty  which  were  the  distinguishing- characteristics 
of  W5:shinpton*s  mind.  In  private  life  he  was  hospita- 
ble and  friendly.— These  social  virtues,  together  witlij 
his  tcled  v.lour,  rnkde  him  truely  estimable  in  theeyea 
of :!i?>c  untrymen.  His electicn  tt>  the  supreme  commaridi 
vsTxs  attended  by  no  competition — every  member  of  Con- 
gress were  convinced  of  hia  iiitegrity.  and  chose  him 
as  thema-^  best  qualified  to  raise  their  expectation*  and 
ftx  their  confidence. 

Tf'.e  appoi  tment  of  W.nshinjrton  was  attended  withr - 
theo  promotions,  namely,  four  major-penerals,  one  ad- 
jutant^eneral,  and  eig^ht  brig'Adier.generals. 

On  the  d!iy  following:,  a  speciul  commission  was  pie* 
sen'ed  t^  Washington  by  Congress.  At  the  same  time» 
they  i'esolved  unanimously  in  s  full  meetings,  •*  That 
they  would  maintain  and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him 
with  thfir  'ives  and  fortunes,  in  thecause  of  American  li» 
beny."  In  their  instructions,  they  authorised  him  •fto 
orderyand  dispose  of  the  army  under  his  command 
mir;ht  be  most  advantageous  for  obtaining  the  end  for 
w'j'h  it  hud  been  raised,  milking  it  his  special  care, 
in  oi?--:;  ^i  ge  of  the  •- r*:a^.  trust  committed  to  him,  ih&t 
tho  Jiherliesf^f  Arnerio.a  received  no  detriment." 

Washington's  diffidence  on  the  acceptance  of  his 
conjmissiou  was  extremely  natural.  His  comprehensive 
mind  autij  ipatec!  the  numerous  difficulties  which  must 
attend  his  en  pioymtrnt,  and  he  would  gladly  have  pre* 
fered  tbepleasurtr'i  ofa  rural  life  to  all  the  "  pride, 
pomp,  »nd  ciroii'j».8ti;nce  of  a  glorious  war.** 

His  taking  the  com u) and  oi  tjie  Am^ican  srmy  'vas 
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therefore  a  strong  exertion  of  self-denial  to  an  untmbi^ 
tious  man,  who  eojoyed  all  the  real  blessings  of  life  in 
the  bosom  of  independence.  Let  us,  for  a  monnent, 
liirn  our  attention  to  his  private  nft'airs,  and  we  will  be- 
:hold  him  blest  with  the  rational  pleasures  of  a  philoso- 
phical retirement,  with  his  table  overspread  with  plen- 
ty»and  his  pillow  smoothed  by  the  hand  ot  conjug-al 
love.  Could  man  desire  more  ?— Was  not  this  the  sum- 
nnit  of  human  happiness  ?  But  now,  when  the  voice  of 
his  country  dennands  his  aid,  he  takes  tiie  field,  irt  her 
defence,  with  filial  attachment. 

In  the  hei^inniogof  July,  Washington  set  out  for  the 
^*amp  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army.  On  his  way  thither,  he  was  treated  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect,  escorted  by  detach- 
ments of  gentlemen  who  had  formed  volunteer  associ* 
ations,  snd  honored  witli  public  addresses  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  provincial  Congress  of  New-York  and 
Massachusetts. 

In  answer  to  these  addresses,  Washington,  afttr  de- 
tlaring  his  high  sense  of  the  regard  shewn  him,  added, 
"  Be  assured,  that  every  exertion  of  my  worthy  coU 
leAgues  and  myself  will  be  extended  to  the  re  establish- 
tflient  of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  mother-coun- 
try and  these  colonies.  As  to  the  futnl,  but  necessary 
operations  of  war,  when  we  assumed  the  soldier,  we  did 
not  lay  aside  the  citizen  ;  and  we  shall  most  sincerely 
rejoice  with  you  in  the  happy  hour,  when  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  American  liberty,  on  the  most  tirm  and  so- 
lid foundations,  shall  enable  us  to  return  to  our  private 
stations,  in  the  bosom  ol  a  free,  peaceful,  and  happy 
country." 

On  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  he  was  received  with  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  tlie  American  army.  He  found 
the  British  troops  entrenched  on  Bunker's-Hill,  and 
defended  by  three  floating  batteries  in  Mystic  river, 
while  ♦he  Americans  v;ere  entrjjnchefi  on  Winier-Hili^ 
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Prospect-Hill,  and  Roxbary,  with  &  communication,  by 
small  posts,  over  an  extent  of  ten  miles.  As  tlie  pro- 
vincial soldiers  had  repaired  to  the  canr.n  in  their  ordi- 
nary clothing,  the  hunting  shirt  was  adopted  for  xhB 
sake  of  uniformity.  Washington  found  a  Urge  body  of 
men,  indifferently  diccipliiicd,  and  but  badly  provided 
with  arms  ar.d  arnmunitiun.  B^ ::;idi*s.  ihey  had  ueHhi^r 
engineers,  nor  sufii  lent  tools  for  the  t  riciiofi  of  fortifi- 
cations. Healsofjund  unconiraon  difxicukie?  in  the 
orgauiz^tion  of  hi»  aririy.  K:itcrpritinp;'  leader*  had 
distinguished  thiinsclves  ;4t  the  comnif-ncenkent  of  hos- 
tilities, and  th'.;ir  faUowers,  iVom  attachment,  were  not 
willing  to  be  comnnanded  by  r,iiice!S  wh<»,  iiio'  jippoint- 
ed  by  Congress,  were  strangers  to  them.  I'o  subject 
the  licentiousness  of  freemen  to  the  controul  of  militd4-y 
discipline,  was  both  nn  arduous  and  delickte  task.  How- 
ever, the  genius  of  Wusb.inj-jlon  trianiphed  over  all 
difficulties.  In  his  letter  to  Congress,  iiftcr  he  had  re- 
viewed the  troops,  he  says,  "  I  find  here  m..teri  is  f^ay 
an  army — able  bodied  mf.n,  of  undoubted  courage,  and 
zealous  in  the  cause.  In  the  same  letter,  he  con^plainr 
of  the  want  of  ammunition,  camp-equipage,  arid  many 
other  requisites  of  an  arn>y. 

AVashington,  at  tile  head  of  ills  troops,  published  a 
declaration,  previously  drt*wn  up  by  Congress,  expres- 
sive of  their  motives  for  taking  up  arms.  It  was  written 
in  energetic  language,  and  conuined  the  following  re- 
markable passages, 

•«  tVere  it  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  thoir  rea- 
son, to  believe  that  the  Divine  Author  of  our  existence 
intended  a  part  of  the  human  race  to  hold  an  absolute 
properly  in,  and  anboiindcd  power  over  others,  marked 
out  by  his  infinite  goodness  atul  wisdom  xs  tlie  objects 
of  a  legal  doirii.rition,  never  rightfully  re^istablv,  how- 
ever severe  and  oppressive,  the  ijihabitans  of  these  Co- 
lonies might,  at  least,  require  from  the  Parliament  oi 
treat  Britain  some  evidence,  that  this  dreadful  authcri 
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/er  them  has  been  granted  to  that  body.  But  a  re- 
•nee  for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  humtnily, 
i<.  the  dictates  ot  common  sense,  must  convince  kl\ 
•x  <e  who  reflect  upon  this  subject,  that  government 
p  instituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
fc  '  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  attainment  of  that 

The  LegisUture  of  Great  Britkin,  however,  stimu- 
a  c  d  by  in  inordinate  pnssion  for  power,  not  only  unjns» 
i  .ble.  but  which  they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprob&t" 
i  >y  the  Constitution  of  that  kingdom,  ;ind  despairing 
»lr  f  uccess  in  any  mode  of  contest  where  regard  should 
3<  aad  to  truth,  Uw,  or  ri^ht,  have  at  length,  desei  ting 
aoie,  attempted  to  effect  their  cruel  a^d  impolitic  pur- 
)i)'S  of  enslaving  these  Cohxiies  l)y  violence,  and  have 
I  reby  rendered  it  necessary  ibr  us  to  close  with  their 
rf  '  appeal  from  Reason  to  Arms,  Yet,  howtver 
)  ded  that  assembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate 
■i  e  for  unlimited  domination,  so  to  slight  justice  and 
•i-r  opinion  of  mankind,  we  esteenn  ourselves  bound 
>V  obligations    of  respect  to  the   restof  the  world,  to 

Ke  known   the  justice  of  our  cause.'* 

"bis  bold  and  explicit  manifesto  was  dated  at  Piiila- 
t»  phia,  the  6th  of  Julv,  1775,  and  subscribed  by  John 
[iA!icock,  President  of  Congress  and  Charles  Thomson, 
^^.Liretary. 

A  general  spirit  of  unanimity  pervaded  the  colonies 
'!.■.  ^his  momentous  period.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  age8^ 
/«:  re  animated  with  martial  ardour,  even  religious  pre- 
\\.  ices  were  overcome  by  patriotic  enthusiasm  seve- 
Pfc  young  men  of  the  Quaker  persuasion  joined  the  mili- 
Ihcf  associations  ;  and  the  number  of  men  in  arms 
i    ■oughout  the  colonies  was  very  considerable. 

S^otwithstanding  these  warlike  prep^arations,  the  A- 
iA  ricans  unanimously  protested  that  they  took  up  arms 
c  y  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  that  a  se- 
^^  ration  from  the  parent  state  was  an  object  foreign  to 
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tiielr  Wishes.- The  fancor,  however^  that  accompaniei 
a  civil  Wrti*,  pioduciive  of  muta:^!  reproaches  and  the 
8lig:iitest  proot  otten  was  fceenly  felt  as  proceeding  from 
those  wiio  were  once  friends. 

Aa  instance  of  this  nature  happened  at  Boston,  whil6 
invested  by  the  provincial  army,  nnd  produced  memorfi. 
ble  correspondence  between  the  respective  comnrjand- 
ers.  The  lust  letter,  written  by  General  Wiishington  to 
General  Gage,  exhibited  a  lively  portrait  of  his  char- 
acter and  principles  »s  well  ;is  those  of  his  couhtrymea.* 
it  conttilned  the  following  striking  passages  : 

"Whether  Biitishop  American  mercy,  fortitude  and 
patience,  are  most  pre-eminent  ;  whetlier  owr  virtuous 
citix-ns,  whom  die  hand  of  tyrflnny  hsiS  forced  into  arms 
to  dcft;!.d  their  property  and  freedonij  or  the  mercenary 
ftnd  lawless  instruments  of  doTXiia^tion,  aVarice,  revenge, 
best  doiserve  the  appelUtion  of  rebels,  and  the  punish- 
mcRtof  that  cord,  which  your  atlected  clemency  has  fore* 
borne  to  iiiHict;  whether  ihe  Authority  under  which  I 
act,  is  Usurped,  or  founded  upon  the  principlea  of  IibtT- 
ty  ;  such  considerations  are  altogether  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  our  correspondence —  1  purposely  avoid  kU 
politic  j»l  disquisiiion  :  nor  s\\k\\  I  avail  myself  of  those 
advant.iges,  which  the  sxcred  Cfiuse  of  my  country,  of 
liberty  i»nd  liuman  nature  give  me  over  you  ;  much  lesa 
8h»U  i«top  to  retort  ttny  Invective. 

"You  Jifiect  Sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from 
the  Srtine  source  with  your  own.  1  cannot  conceive  one 
more  honourable  than  that  which  flows  from  the  uncor- 
rupted  choice  of  a  brave  and  free  People,  the  purest 
source  and  original  fovmtainof  iill  power.  Far  from  think- 
ing it  a  plea  for  cruelty,  r  mind  of  true  mngnRnimifyi, 
and  enlarged  ideas,  wouldcornprehcnd  und  respect  it." 

This  cclebrsTed  letter  was  by  the  Americans  r-  pre- 
sented as  tlie  most  perfect  n.odel  of  the  stile  becoming 
the  Commander  in  Chitf,  and  the  occasion  to  which  it 
v/as  adapted  J  nay,  it  was  cctamended  in  different  par;-? 
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ofEuPope,  and  e;'en  in  England,  as  the  most  prx>pgr  an- 
swer he  could  make. 

la  September,  General  Gage  sailed  for  England  ;  and 
the  command  of  the  BritiBh  army  dovolved  on  General 
ftowe. 

Meaiiwhile,  the  army  under  Washington  continued 
the  blockade  of  Boston  so  closely,  as  to  prevent  all  intt^i*- 
course  between  that tovvr.  andcounlry.  The  Provincial 
force  was  formed  into  three  grand  divisions,  of  which 
General  Ward  commanded  the  right  wing.  General  Lee 
the  left,  the  centre  was  commanded  by  Washington. 
The  army  was  arranged  by  General  Gate  s  by  whose  ex- 
ertions miUtary  discipline  was  graduahysnd  sucessful- 
ly  introduced  ;  the  officers  and  privates  were  taught  the 
necessity  of  a  due  subordination,  and  became  expert  in 
the  different  manceuvres  tliat  constitute  the  regularity 
of  an  army. 

K  One  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  provincial  army's  ar. 
riving  at  perfect  disciphne  was  the  shortness  of  the 
time  for  which  the  men  had  been  enlisted.  It  had  been 
limited  to  six  months,  and  no  part  of  the  troops  were 
engaged  longer  than  the  Uh  of  Jan.  1776.  To  prevent 
the  English  General  from  taking  advantage  of  this  cli*. 
cumstance,  Washington  was  obliged  occasionally  to  call 
in  the  miUtia  when  the  disbanded  men  left  the  camp,  in 
order  that  the  works  should  be  properly  defended. 

Ticonderoga  had  been  taken  by  Colonel  Arnold  on 
the  10th  of  May.  This  important  fortress  is  situated  on 
a  promontary,  formed  at  the  junction  of  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  and  consequently  it  is  the  key  of 
communication  between  New  York  and  Canada.  ArnoUl, 
flushed  with  success,  wrote  a  letter  to  Congress,  in 
wiiich  he  offf»red  to  reduce  the  whole  province  of  Ca- 
nada v:ith 2000  men.  From  the  impeluosiiy  ofhis  dispo- 
tion,  he  advised  the  adoption  of  nn  oil'ensive  war,  but 
as  Congress  did  not  wish  to  widen  the  breach  between 
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Oreat  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  an  sccomniodAtion 
wiis  their  vviph,  they  deferred  the  invasion  of  Canad*. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  jj^overnor  of tha^rovinc.e,  plan, 
ned  a  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Grown  Point,  another  fort  taken  by  the  Americans.  He 
had  been  invested  with  full  power.s  to  embddy  tl>e  Ca- 
nadians,  and  march  them  against  the  enemy  ;  however 
they  were  very  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  contest,  but 
he  hoped  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  to  compel 
them  to  act.  Meantime  he  had  collected  a  niimeroug 
body  of  Indians  ;  his  troops  though,  few,  were  well  tljs 
ciplined,  and  U>e  United  Colonjea  had  reason  to  dread 
tman  of  his  intrepidity  and  abilities.  ^ 

When  Congress  were  informed  of  these  exfrtioni  Irs 
Canada.they  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a  vigorouj 
•ttack  upon  that  province,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inva 
■ion  of  their  north-western  frontier.    In  consequence  o 
this  determination,  an  army  of  3000  men  under  the  com 
mand  of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  were  sen' 
to  effect  the  conquest  of  Canada.*-They  proceeded  t(, 
Lake  Champlain.  and  thence  by  waterto  st.  John's  th- 
Jl>stBritish  post  in  Canada.    The  Americans  Uoded  an 
beseiged  the  fortress,  which  was  bravely  defended  b 
<.he  garrison  under  Major  Preston.  Illness  obliged  Gem 
ral  Schuyler  to  retire  to  Albany,  and  the  sole  comman 
of  the  troops  devolved  on  Montgomery,  who  prosecute 
the  siege  with  such  vigourthat  in  a  few  days  he  becanr 
master  of  the  place.    After  the  reduction  of  St  John 
Montgomery  advanced  to  Montreal  with  his  victorioiu 
army.  On  his  approach  to  that  town,  the  few  Britsih  fc  • 
cea  which  composed  the  garrison,repaired  for  safe 
on  board  the  shipping,  in  hopes  of  escaping  down  tl 
river,  but  they  were  prevented  by  a  bodyof  continent ;« 
troops  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Easton,  who  w  -i 
stationed  at  the  point  of  Sorel  river. — General  Presc  it 
with  sevetal  officers,  and  120   privates,  surrender   l 
tHemie^ves  priioBeri  on  terms  oi  capitfulation;  and  t 
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American  General,  after  leavlnp^  a  garrison  In  Montreal, 
advanced  with  a  rapid  march  towards  the  capital  of  Can- 
ada. 

While  Montg'omery  was  thus  pursuing  the  career  of 
victory,  the  province  ofCanada  was  invaded  in  another 
giiarter  by  an  enemy  no  less  enterprising  intrepid  than 
himself.  A  detachment  of  1000  men  was  sent  by  Gen. 
Washington,  fronti  the  American  army  at  Gamhridge. 
This  expedition  was  conducted  by  Colonel  Arnold,  who 
led  Ills  troops^by  an  unexplored  route  thro'  the  wilder » 
ness.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  this  detachment 
daring  31  days,  were  almoat  insurmountable.  They 
proceeded  in  boats  by  the  river  Kenebeck,  and  were  obli- 
ged ta  work  upwards  against  its  impetuouscurrent,  Af- 
ter ^uSering  various  hardships,  and  loosing  above  1-Sd 
ofhis  men,  by  sickness  and  desertion.  Colonel  Arnold 
arrived  at  the  inhabited  part  of  Canada,  after  a  march 
of  6  wee  k§. 

The  appearance  of  Colonel  Arnold  before  Quebec 
threw  the  inhabitants  in  the  greatest  consternation  » but» 
as  in  his  march  it  had  been  impossible  to  hfing  any  can. 
non,  he  could  only  seize  the  avenues  that  led  to  the  ci- 
ty, in  order  to  cut  off  supplies  and  provisions,  and  a- 
wait  the  arrival  ofthe  troops  under  Montgomery. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1775,  Montgomeiy  arrived 
in  sight  of  <^iebeck.  He  summoned  it  in  due  form,  but 
the  garrison  fired  at  his  flag  of  truce  and  refused  to  ad- 
mit  his  message.  As  the  depth  of  winter  approached^ 
he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  either  raising  the 
siege  ,or  taking  the  city  by  escalade. 

General  Carleton  made  such  exertions  as  evinced  the 
most  determined  resistance,  and  his  example  animated 
the  courage  ofthe  gftrrison.  The  town  was  remark- 
ably  strong  both  by  nature  and  art,andthe  number  of  ths 
besiegers  was  inconsiderable,  besides  the  vigilance  of 
the  Governor  was  such,  that  every  put  Wfc«  fuarded 
with  the  greatest  urumipectian. 
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^.f ontKomery,  on  the  othef  htnd,  possessed  »U 
liiosc  romantic  idews  of  military  g-lory  which  prevailed 
in  the  days  ofclnvairy  ;  »ml  this  love  of  enterprise  was 
cherisliedby  an  intrepiflity  which  iracie  him  overlook 
all  perils  J  he  was  conscious  that  his  troops  would  fol- 
low with  alacrity  wherever  he  should  lead,  and  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  city  by  storm  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

On  the  31th  of  December,  1775,  he  advanced  to  the 
iKtack  by  break  of  day.  In  order  to.  incite  emulation  a- 
mong  the  provincial  troops,  there  were  two  attacks,  one 
by  the  New-Enpfland-men  headed  by  Arnold,  and  the 
other  by  the  New-York-men,  whom  the  General  led 
in  person. 

The  way  thro' which  Montgomery  and  his  party  had  to 
pass  was  veiy  narrow,  and  as  he  knew  the  most  despe- 
rate exertions  of  valour  would  be  required,  he  ha"d  se- 
lected a  number  of  his  most  resolute  men  for  this  enter- 
prize;  he  advanced  amid  a  heavy  shower  of  snow,  and  hav- 
ing sekzed  the  first  barrier,  he  rushed  forward  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  and  hastened  to  close  in  upon  the  enemy. 
The  second  barrier,  whichled  directly  to  the  gates  of 
the  lower  town,  was  defended  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
garrison,  who  were  posted  there  with  several  pieces 
of  cannon  ready  loaded — Montgomery  advanced,  with 
a  rapid  movement,  and  was  received  with  a  volley  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot,  thit,in  an  instant,  killed  and 
wounded  almost  the  whole  of  his  party.  He  fell  him- 
self, with  his  principal  officers.  The  troops  were  so 
disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  their  General,  that  they 
retreated.  In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Arnold  was  en- 
gaged in  a  furious  assault  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town.  He  attacked  and  carried  a  barrier  defend- 
ed with  cannon,  but  this  success  was  attended  with 
a  great  loss  cf  men,  and  he  received  a  wound  hinr>se^f 
which  made  it  necessary  to  carry  him  off  the  field 
of  battle.  The  officers  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved continued  the  jisssult,  and  took  possession  of 
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anot.ber;BArriep  ;  but,  the  beseiged,  who  now  perceived 
the  inconsiderable  number  of  Ihe  assailaints,  sallied 
from  a  ^^te  that  opened  towards  thelrreur,  and  attacked 
tJiem  in  turn.  The  Pr'jviacials  were  now  hemmed  in 
from  all  pGssibility  of  a  retreat,  and  exposed  to  a  tre» 
mendoua  fire  from  the  walls  ;  yet,  in  this  dreadful  situ- 
ation, they  nnaiatained  the  contest  3  hours  before  they 
surrendered. 

Tho'  this  expedition  had  failed  in  the  great  object, 
yet  it  effectualiy  prevented  any  insasion  from  tlj^n* 
quarter,  a  circumstance  that  had  been  ^pprehendedby 
Conj^^ress. 

The  southern  provinces  now  b-icaTne  involved  intlHS 
contest,  especially  Virginia,  uhere  the  disputes  of  th« 
governor.  Lord  Duumore,  whU  the  assembly,  after  re. 
peated  ag-grayations  on  both  sides,  terminated  in  opeji 
hosiilities.  He  had  retired  from  Williamsbu'-ff  la 
Norf  ilkj  where  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  loyalist?};  bi^t,  after  several  skirmishes,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  retire  to  the  shipping  that  Uy  in  the  river  adjacent 
to  the  town.  As  it  was  now  in  the  possesion  of  the  A« 
mericans,  they  not  only  refused  to  supply  the  people  on 
board  with  provisions,  but  aruioyed  them  by  a  number 
of  riflemen,  who  were  pliice4  in  houses  near  the  ships, 
Skiid  who  inhumanly  aimed  at,  and  killed  several  persona 
onboard.  Exasperated  at  their  conduct.  Lord  Dun- 
more  ordered  a  party  to  lund  under  cover  of  a  man  of 
v/ar,  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Thus  Norfolk  was  reduc<> 
ed  to  ashes,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  300,000/ 

Meantinne,  the  Governors  of  the  two  Carohnsa  were 
expelled  by  the  people,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  oo 
board  the  British  men  of  war 

Thus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  3'ear  iT7S.  the  whole  of 
the  British  Colonies,  except  the  town  of  Hoston,  were 
united  Against  the  Mother-country. 

The  British  troops  at  Boston  had  endured  a  tedious 
Moakads  wi:h  their  characteristic  fortitude.     All  com 
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municktjon  with  the  country  was  prevented,  and  the 
garrison  suffered  mnny  inconveniences  from  the  want  of 
necessaries.  They  felt  the  severities  of  a  winter  cam- 
paigfn  in  a  rigorous  climate,  especially  those  who  were 
stationed  at  Bunker's-Hill,  where  they  lay  exposed  to 
winds  andsnowa  almost  intolerable  to  a  British  cbnstit^• 
tion. 

The  Provincials,  in  the  mean  time,  were  well  sup. 
plied  with  necasswries  in  their  encampment  before  Bos- 
ton. Here  Washington  presided,  and,  by  his  prudent 
regulations,  the  troops  had  all  the  comforts  of  good 
tents,  bedding,  and  fresh  provisions. 

An  intense  frost  usually  begins  throughout  NewEn- 
fjland  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  \vhen  the  har- 
bour of  Boston,  and  all  the  rivers  in  the  environs  of  that 
town,  are  generally  frozen  to  a  depth  of  ice  sufficient  to 
bear  a  great  weight.  Washington  proposed  to  take 
possession  not  only  of  the  town,  but  also  to  take  or  des- 
troy  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  und  by  this  decis- 
ive enterprize,  put  a  conclusion  to  all  tlie  hopes  of  Great 
jpritain  in  this  quarter.  His  troops  were  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  this  achievment,  and,  if  requi- 
site, a  greater  force  could  soon  be  collected  to  second 
their  eflbrts.  This  winter,  however,  was  unusually 
mild,  and,  by  preventing  the  operations  of  the  Provin. 
cials,  both  they  and  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  re- 
main inactive. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Penn,  who  had  brought  over 
the  last  petition  from  Congress,  was  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  gentleman  had  beea 
G«>vernor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  most  ofthe  members  of  Congress,  and  was  qua- 
lified to  give  the  most  authentic  information  respect- 
jog  the  temper  »nd  inclinations  of  the  Americans.  It 
appeared  from  his  testimonies,  that  the  charge  of  aim- 
ing at  Independence,  which  had  been  imputed  to  Con- 
Ijress,  was  unfounded.    They  had  been  fairly  eiectedj 
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ware  men  of  c'i*»*»cter  and  abilities,  the  Colonies  hid 
the  highest  confidence  in  their  integrity,  and  were  go- 
verned by  their  decisions. 

From  his  account,  it  appeared,  that  Pennsylvania, 
alone,  was  able  to  raise  60,000  men,  20,000  of  whom 
had  already  enrolled  themselves  to  serve  without  pay, 
and  were  armed  and  embodied  before  his  departure 
fpom  the  continent.  Besides,  they  had,  %  imitation  of 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  instituted  a  corps  of  mi- 
nute-men, amounting  to  5 ,000. 

After  a  tedious  debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  pefition  of  Congress  was  rejected,  all  attempts  to 
reconciliation  were  suspended,  the  standard  of  defiance 
seemed  nowvto  be  raised,  and  both  parties  appeared  de- 
termined to  make  the  last  appeal  to  armi. 

When  the  news  of  this  rejection  of  the  American  pe- 
tition reached  the  ciamp  before  Boston,  .^he  troops  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  indignation.  As  Georgia  had  join- 
ed the  confederacy,  the  Americans  now  changed  their 
colours  from  a  plain  red  ground,  to  13  stripes,  »lter» 
nately  red  and  white,  to  denote  the  number  of  the  Unit-- 
ed  Colonies. 

Washington  exerted  his  skill  and  activity,  Ln  ord*>p 
to  compel  the  British  either  to  surrender  or  evacuate 
Boston  before  any  succours  could  arrive  from  England. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  1776,  he  opened  a  battery  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  and  bombarded  it.— This  attack 
was  supported  by  a  tt-emendous  cannonade  ;  and,  on 
the  Sth,  another  battery  was  opened  on  the  eastern 
shore.  The  garrison  sustained  this  dreadful  bombard- 
ment with  the  greatest  fortitude;  it  lasted  34  t^ays  with, 
out  intermission,  whan  General  Howe,  finding  the  place 
no  longer  tenable,  resolved  to  embark  for  Halifax. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  not  interrupted  by  the 
Provincials,  lest  the  British  troops  should  .set  it  on  fire. 

When  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Boston,  they 
found  a  multitude  of  valuable  articles  which  were  una- 
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YOKltbly  left  behind  by  the  British  army.  The  prlnri- 
pal  of  these  were  srtiilery  rvn.l  am;nuiiitir,n  ; — but  the 
most  VAluable  booty  was  & Ur^e  quantiiyot" v.oolleiis  and 
linens,  of  which  the  Frovinci'iU  stood  in  the  most  press- 
ing need. 

VVasiiington  now  diretted  his  attention  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Boston.  Heemplcj^ed  a  nunaber  of  foreign 
eng-ineers  to  superintend  the  construction  of  new  wor.ks, 
and  80  eai^er  were  the  people  in  the  pi  csecution  of  ibis 
business,  thit  every  elFective  man  in  the  town,  without 
distinction,  devoted  two  days  of  the  v/eek  to  its  com- 
pletion. 

As  V/iishington  was  uncertain  of  ttie  destination  of 
the  Britisirtleet  and  army  which  had  left  Boston,  and 
as  New  York  lay  exposed  to  any  sudden  attack,  he  de- 
tached severil  of  his  best  regiments,  under  General 
Lee,  f.r  the  defence  of  that  city.  • 

Mean  wiule,  a  small  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  a  body  of  troops,  under  Gene- 
rals Cornwallis,  Clinton  and  Vaughan,  sailed  for  Charles- 
ten,  the  capital  of  South-Carolina.  After  a  violent,  but 
unsuccessful  attack,  in  which  the  fleet  received  con- 
siderable daraai^e.  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Representatives  of  the 
¥nited  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  forJ| 
mally  renounced  all  connection  will;  Great  Britain,  and 
declared  themselves  indcpt^ndent.  They  also  publish- 
ed a  manifesto,  stating  a  listof  grievi.n~es,  which,  not- 
withstanding their  repeated  petiiions,  rertjained  unrc;. 
dressed.  For  these  reasons,  tiiey  determined  »>n  a  fi- 
nal  separation  from  the  .Moth er-co»»n try,  and  to  iioid 
the  peopleof  Great  Britain  as  the  rt-f  tot  mankind,  "en- 
emies in  war,  in  peace  friends."  ibis  celebrated  cU» 
claralion  of  li.depejiuetice  cor.cUided  as  follows  : 

•*  vV£,  tl'.e  liepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  general  Congress  isseTn()Icd,  appealing  to 
the    Supreme  Judrfi  of  the  world  T^r  t;!-*  -ectitude  •.■( 
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intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority 
ot  the  good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare,  that  the  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  ri,^ht 
oup^ht  to  be,  Free,  and  Independent  States,  and  that 
they  are  absolved  fronn  &U  allepiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
tally dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  Free  and  Independent 
States,  they  have  full  power  to  make  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  Independent  States 
may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declara- 
tion, with  afirm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour." 

This  formal  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  lollowed  by  the  greatest  preparations  for  war 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Washington  took  every  precaution  for  defensive  ope- 
rations, by  erecting  forts,  and  station ing  troops  at  the 
most  vulnerable  points.  The  nature  of  the  country  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  defence.  New-Fngland,  espe- 
cially, presented  many.natural  barriers,  consisting  of 
hills  and  mountains,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  inter- 
spersed with  woods  and  precipices — several  defiks, 
skirted  by  impeii^tr||^le  forests — while  rnkjestic  rivers, 
flowinjg  with  iinpetud'us  currents,  seemed  to  preclude 
the  invader. 

General  Howe  resolved  to^uit  Halifax,  and  proceed 
to  New- York,  where  he  iYitended  to  ws^it  for  the  rein- 
forcements  from  England.  He  s&iled  abrut  the  middle 
of  June,  and  at  the  end  of  t]\e  month  arrived  at  Saudy- 
Ho»k,  apoint  of  land  which  »tan<3s  at  the  entrance  of 
&  large  body  of  water,  farmed  by  the  confluence  of  se,^ 
veral  rivers,  and  wliich  i*  s\irroiit;Jed  hv  X-ew-York, 
Staten,  andJ/png*-UlaiKl. 
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About  the  ^uldle  of  July,  Lor^  Howe  tTTived  with 
a  fleet  an .1  irrriy  from  Eng^knd  He  sent  a  circular  let- 
ter  to  the  (iovppr.ora  who  had  been  displaced  by  their 
respective  piOiiMCc?,  in  which  be  f^xplained.Mhit  he 
was  impowsredi  'n  c^njunctioo  ^ith  hig  brother,  to 
grant  R'eneril  or  particrJar  pardons  to  sll  those  who 
were  willinif  to  retuni  to  their  sUef^iancf  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  Congress  orde-ed  this  letter  to  b« 
piibUshed  in  all  the  nows-papers,  h\  orderthat  the  peo- 
ple of  America  miKht  know  the  terms  on  which  they 
were  to  act,  viz.  either  unconditional  suhmission,  or  4 
bold  and  manly  resistance  to  despotic  power  ;  and,  that 
those  who  relied  on  the  justice  or  moderation  of  tUe 
British  Ministry,  mijjht  be  fully  convinced,  that  they 
Tniist  trust  to  their  own  valour  for  the  preservation  of 
th  ir  liberties. 

Lord  Flo  we  rtext  sent  a  letter  to  the  Ametfican  Com- 
inaiider  in  Chief,  but,  as  it  was  directed  to  "GeorgfC 
Wnshinffton,  Esq.'*  the  General  refused  to  receive  it, 
as  not  directed  to  him  agreeable  to  his  station.  His  con- 
d'lct,  on  this  ocoassion,  received  the  unanimous  appro 
bation  of  f  ong-reas. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Adjutant  Genprtl  Paterson 
was  sent  by  General  Howe  -vfrith  ft  letter  directed  to 
* 'George  Washington,  &c,  &c.  &c."  He  was  politely 
rece»ved,  and  immediately  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
ihe  American  General.  The  Adjatall  expressed  much 
-concern  on  account  of  the  difficulties  <h»t  had  arisen 
from  the  superscription  of  the  former  letter,  snd  hoped 
that  the  ft  ceteras  would  remove  all  obstruction  to  an 
intercourse  ijetween  the  Commissioners  and  General 
^asijingion.  To  this  he  replied,  *'thata  Letter  wviUf'n 
^  A  person  invested  with  a  ptiblip  chs^ractcr  should  spe- 
cify it,  otherwise  it  could  not  he'di^tinguished  from  a 
letrer  on  private  business  ;  true  it  was*  the  et  cetcras 
implied  every  thing,  but  it  WAS  no  less  true,  that  they 
impiiiid  any  thing," 
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The  most  interesting:  psrt  ot  ^  fjpnversation  was 
m  respectiug  the  pov/^j-  at*  th-*  0'>ft^^oner3.  ^hom 
le  Adjmant  said,  were  ppa'i:^- to  extn -1^,5^1^,^^  ^.^ 
>e  r.finost  tn  effect  it  rfic  racliiiK.iion  The  v-^^^j  ^^^ 
lied,  th&tit  did  not  appeAt  that  tb^:»e  po«»'«^rs  v^^^ 
dimitny  morethartj:rir:tin!^  p»rdoni,  i  but  as  Anienvw 
ad  commuted  no  oiV'tTic^,  fhe  «s!tc4  no  forgivencBS, 
nd  wjis  only  dcrendiUfj  rier  nr.qucstic>r'*5^'tr  rights. 

Fro  n  this  conforenrp,  ii  was  evi/'ent,  that  nothing 
sutadecict.-d  suptriority  i)»  tlse.  field  could  induce  the 
Americans  to  rel'x  iheresoUitions  which  they  had 
aken  witii  sa  much  deliberation  and  solemnity.^. 

The  firmness  of  C  ,'n;_'-i'e33  b:ul  ir.fipired  the  provtnrisl* 
vith  enthusiam-  ihst  r-scjhite  In.dy  bad  declared  A- 
iierica  independantin  the  very  f<rf  of  tl»e  British  tTeet 
ind  army,  while  thf;  firjt  w«.8  casting-  ^arhni-  in  sight  of 
S^ew-Yo'rkj  and  the  reinforcements  from  England  were 
na Icing  the  second  landing  on  Staten  IsUnd-^ 

An  attack  upon  I.ong4sUnd  being  de  eriraned  on  by 
he  British  commanders,  the  fleet  covered  the  descent 
)Fthe  army,  which  effected  a  landing  withoui  any  oppo- 
ntion,on  the22d  of  August,  1776  GenerM  Pi;tnam,  with 
I  Urge  hody  of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  strongly  forti- 
Sed,  on  a  nerthern  peninsula  on  the  opp^^site  shore  %villi 
I  range  of  hiUs  between  the  armies,  the  principal  pass 
of  which  was  at  a  village  called  Flat  Bush. 

Large  detachments  of  the  American  army  occupied 
the  hills  and  passes.  The  right  cf  the  British  army  was 
commanded  by  General  Clinton,  Lord  Percy  and  Lord 
Cornwallis  ;  the  centre,  composed  of  Hessians,  under 
General  Heister,  was  posted  at  Flat  Bush  :  and  the  left 
under  General  Grant,  was  stationed  near  the  sea  shore. 

Early  in  the  morning  ot  the  27th,  the  engagement 
was  begun  by  the  Hessians,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  caimon 
and  musquetry  was  continued  on  both  eides  for  several 
hours.  One  of  the  passes  which  lay  at  a  distance,  had 
been  negFectedby  the  Amerieans,  which  gave  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  the  right  division  of  the  British  wmyto  pass 
the  hills,  an4v5rtt4ck  them  in  th«  rear. 

The  AmfiTicans,  when  apprized  of  their  danger,  re- 
treated towards  their  camp,  bi:t  they  were  intercepted, 
and'driven  back  into  the  woods — Here  they  were  met 
by  the  Hessians,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  par- 
ies. Nowayofescs^pe  now  remained,  but  by  forcing- 
their  W9y  thro' the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  re- 
jT-aining  their  comp.  This,  numbers  of  them  affected, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners. 

Wtghington  had  crossed  over  from  New-York'in.  the 
heighV  of  the  engagement,  but  he  came  too  late  to  rt;- 
trieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  the  iKortifica- 
tion  to  see  some  of  his  best  troops  killed  or  taken,  With- 
out being  able  to  aiford  them  any  assistance,  but  he 
used  his  utmost  exertions  to  save  those  that  remained 
by  a  well  conducted  retreat. 

The  victory  was  complete:  the  Americans  lost  upwards 
cf  3000  men,  including  2000  killed,  and  1000  taken  pris- 
eners,  among  whom  were  tliree  generals — On  the  side 
oi  the  British  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  only 
about  ;^00.  Among  the  provincials  that  fell,  a  regiment 
from  Maryland  was  particularly  regretted.  It  consist- 
ed wholy  of  young  me.n  of  the  best  families  in  that  pro- 
vince. They  behaved  with  the  nnost  admirable  heroism: 
tbey  were  every  one  killed  or  wounded,  and  thus  perish- 
ed in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

After  this  defeat,  Washington  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  riak  another  action  against  a  numerous  army 
of  veterans,  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  eUted 
witli  their  recent  victory.  New-York  required  to  be 
strengthened,  and  the  emergency  did  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  delay  ;  for  should  the  British  fleet  be  able  to 
s:s.tvon  itself  between  the  camp  and  that  city,  all  vvoujd 
It  i inevitably  lost. 


In  this  extremity,  Washington  exerted  all  hisiJai'- 
•oieristic  vigilance  and  circumspfxlion.  In  the  night  ^ 
the  29th  August,  fnvoured  by  darkness,  and  in  the  noosit. 
profound  silence,  he  conveyed  his  troops  on  board  tlijs' 
boats  and  landed  them  on  the  opposite  shore.  He  also 
cairied  oft"  as  much  of  their  baggage,  military  store)* 
and  artillery,  as  the  time  would  permit.  This  retre^it 
was  co'iducted  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  with  th^ 
dawn,  the  Biitifih  troops  were  surprised  to  see  the  reiir 
guard  of  the  Anneric»n  army  in  the  boats  and  bej^oni 
the  reacjiofdanp^er. 

When  Washington  returned  with  tl^e  army  to  New- 
York,  l»e  ordered  batteries  to  be  erected  on  evtry  spojt 
whence  they  could  annoy  the  ships  of  war  which  were 
.now  stationed  in  that  part  ofthc  river  which  faces  thr.  city. 

The  men  of  war  were  continually  engaged  with  those 
batteries,  some  of  which  they  silenced,  ai)d  enabled  the 
?3ritish  troops  to  proceed  up  the  river,  to  a  bay  abou|^ 
three  miles  distant.  Here  the  troops  landed  under  th^ 
caanonofthe  fleet,  and  marched  directly  towards  th« 
city,  on  which  Washington  retreated  with  his  men  to  the 
north  of  York-lsiand  On  this  occasion,  he  Ipst  a  grea^ 
part  of  his  artillery  and  military  stores,  yet  he  eugagejj 
the  B.itish  troops  wherever  he  could  make  an  a4van« 
tyigeous  stand, 

Washington  had  been  particularly  careful  to  fortify 
the  pass  called  King's  bridge,  and  had  chosen  this  posl,= 
tion  for  his  army  with  the  greatest  judgment.  He 
could  advance  or  retire  at  pleasure,  wjithout  sny  danger 
of  being  cut  off  in  case  of  a  defeat.  Though  he  ^a| 
determined  not  to  risk  a  general  engagement,  yet  in  or-/ 
der  to  inure  his  troops  to  actual  service,  and  at  the  same 
lime  annoy  the  enemy,  he  employed  them  in  contmuat 
skirmishes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  gradu&Uy  ^» 
came  expert  soldiers. 

It  was  now  determined  to  force  the  Americans  to  ft 
greater  distaace,  lest  others  oftUeir  emissiktkii^oidP 

.c  '     "■ 
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cnj^af^c  in  tn  attempt  to  destroy  thecity.— -Accoruin/^Iy; 
lieneral  Howe  left  a  sufficient  garrison  at  New-York, 
and  embarked  his  army  in  flat  bottommed  boats,  by 
which  they  were  conveyed  thro'  the  dangerous  p^Hsage 
called  Hell-gate  and  landed  ne^r  the  town  of  West 
Chester,  on  the  continent. — After  having  fresh  rein- 
forcements, the  Royal  army  made  such  movements  as 
threatened  to  distress  the  Americans,  by  cutliojj  ofl 
their  supplies  of  provisions  from  Connecticut,  and  ihua 
force  them  to  an  engagement. 

Washington  held  a  council  of  war  with  his  officers, 
in  which  it  wjts  resolved  to  quit  their  present  pr  silior 
ftnd  extend  the  army  in  a  long  but  well  serurtd  lin*^ 
7'his  the  general  accomplished,  by  keepin;r  ih  H:uns 
a  river  of  considerable  depthj  in  front,  between  tiie  t«'( 
armies,  with  the  North  river  on  his  rear. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  at  break  of  day  the  BritLsi 
troops  divided  into  two  columns,  advanceti  tnw  nrds  iju 
White  Plains,  an  exteftt  of  high  ground,  full  of  caggj 
hills  and  defiles. 

The  Americans  maintained  their  grouiid  in  front  ti!* 
noon,  when  they  were  attacked  with  such  vigor  by  thf 
British  army,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  tc 
their  intrenchments. 

During  the  night,  Washington,  ever  intent  on  the  de 
fence  and  preservation  of  his  army,  ordered  several  ac 
ditional  works  to  be  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  lines,  i 
consequence  of  which  the  E.iglish  general  thought  i. 
imprudent  to  attack  l^iim  till  the  arrival  of  reinforct 
ments. 

On  mature  deliberation,  however,  Washington  tFiqugli 
It  adviseable  to  retreat :  his  camp  wss  broken  up  on  tL 
1st  of  November,  Siud  he  retired  with  his  army,  in 
mountainous  country,  called  the  Township  of  New-ca 
lie.  By  thtse  judicious  movements,  he  avoided  a  g 
neral  action,  llis  system  was,  to  harrass  the  enem 
and  habitufcte  his  men  to  danger,  so  that,  when  the 
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niergency  required  it,  they  might  be  able  to  act  with 
eaerj^y. 

When  General  Howe  fouMd  that  all  his  attempts 
to  bring-  the  enemy  to  nn  action  w>  i  inefioctufal,  he 
turneil  his  attention  to  the  reduction  cf  Forts  Wtf-shlnR-. 
ton  and  L'ie.  A  divisionof  .his  >rr»^  j  )'  <i<iced  tokiup's 
Bridge,  from  which  tlie  Ani'  -v:c.  ..bor'^w  into  Fort 
W»si>ington»  which  was  imme  >  .:,  : :  -^strd.  This 
fort  WHS  situated  ^n  the  wf  3tLni.si;ie  ri  Now-Yoik  is- 
iand  opposite  to  Fort  Lee,  which  had  been  litely  erec 
ted  on  the  other  side  of  '  •  vaterj  in  *h-;  province  of 
Jersey.  Its  chief  str*  ■  '  ■  -t,  in  its  sit'tf.tion,  it  was 
defended  by  oOOO  mc:.,  w  -..i  upplie-i  with  irliilery.  On 
the  16th  of  November,  this  iort  uvs  ktticked  by  tlie 
British  army,  in  four  d:vision«,  and.  ^ner  a  resistance 
of  some  hours,  the  ^;a  rif;  .^  w»8  overpowered,  and  obUg- 
cd  to  su'/reuier  the  ufStlres  prisoners  of  war. 

InorJt^r  to  '  tain  the  full  coinm<».ndof  the  North-Ri- 
ver,  it  was  rf's-n  occess^ry  to  reduce  Fort  Lee  F'or  tJiii 
purpose,  Lo»-d  C^rnwaUis  crossed  the  river,  landed  on 
the  Ji^.rsey  shore,  i;nd  marched  with  kU  possible  txpe. 
ditiont)  S'trprize  the  j^Mriison.  iJcing  apprized  of  his 
appro-ch,  they  evacuted  th^:  fort,  leavlni,'-  all  their  ar- 
tillery i^nd  warlike  stores  to  the  enemy.  Thus  both  the 
Jerseys  were  laid  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  Biiilsii 
troops.  They  penetrated  so  far,  that  their  wiiiterquar- 
ters  extended  from  New-Brunswick  to  the  river  Dela- 
ware ;  and  so  g-reat  was  the  consternation  of  the  Ame- 
licans,  that,  had  the  British  army  found  a  su/licicnt 
number  of  boats  to  ferry  them  over  the  Delawkie,  it  h 
hi^'^hly  probable  that  Philadelphia  would  htyva  fallen  iiiia 
tbcii'  liHnds. 

>fea;nvi\ile,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Khode-lsUnd,   and  became  master  of  th^t  pn,- 
vince,  wtlioutthe  loss  of  a  man.     The  afliirs  of  the  A- 
Tuericuns  also  wore  an  inauspicious  aspect  on  their  uor- 
Ithcru  frontiers,    v. here  General  Arnold   was  dt itaied 
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by  G-sncral  Carleton,  and  compe|k&d  to  retire  f/osn 
Cr<^  svn. Point  to  Ticonderoga. 

Ti.c  Anaerican  »rmy  was  new  nlmost  disbanded.  As 
the  time  for  which  the  soldiers  h:.d  enUstcdwas  only 
a  tw-  Ive-mo'ith,  atth-.  expl:  Alionof  ihii  perivd,  having 
fulrilled  thtitacfreement,  they  returned  home,  in  con- 
sequr-nce  ofwhich,  oenoralWathington  found  his  army 
decreased  trosTi  30.000  to  3,000  men.  To  assist  the  Com- 
Hij»,uder  io  Chief  ss  much  h8  possiWt,  General  Lee  hiid 
coll  cttd  a  b<.dy  cf  forces  in  the  Nortii,  but,  on  his  wsy 
Southward,  having'  imprudently  lodj^jed  at  some  dis- 
tance fi-o  m  the  troops,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  party 
of  British  light  dragoons,  who  btxught  him  to  New* 
York. 

The  captu-e  ^'f  G'nerl  Lee  was  &  heavy  loss  to  the 
Americans,  Hi?  professi^n^il  knowledge  w:.s  great, 
both  in  theory  and  practice  of  tiictics  ;  he  wss  full  of 
activity,  fertile  in  expedie-ts,  auvi  of*  most  iatrepid 
and  enterprising  disposition. 

Congress  now  ex  rf^'d  tUenastlves  Io  retrieve  thci? 
VjsscS,  and  to  recruit  their  army.  They  were  furnished 
with  i  just  pUaforalteiiag  their  modecf  enlisti.ag  men: 
thry  ordered  «»  new  army  to  be  levied,  of  which  the  sol- 
dier  should  be  bound  to  serve  3  ye»rs,  or  during  the 
continutttion  of  the  wsr  The  most  liberal  encourage- 
m'^nt  was  to  be  given  to  re.ruits. — Twenty  dollars  wa» 
allowed  to  every  soUIier,  as  bounty,  besides  an  allotment 
of  lands,,  at  the  .  nd  of  the  war,  to  all  that  served,  and 
to  the  families  of  those  who  should  lose  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

All  the  provinces  exerted  themselves  in  this  season 
of  universal  danger,  and  hastened  to  send  whatever  rcin« 
"forcements  could  be  raisti.d  to  their  arnjy  thnt  by  in  the 
vicinity  if  Pliiladelphia. 

Exclusive  of th^-  dread  of  being  exposed  to  a  victori- 
ous en-m^,  the  America-.s  we^'e  pirticuUrly  apprchc.i- 
slve  of  the  Hessians,  smjd  other  Germans,  %ho  had,  "on 
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•^very  occaBJon,  cnmnnitted  fhe  mostbarbarousioutrape^^ 
Those  fprorions  nderce^aries  app'-op'^r  ♦  d  »=vp'-v  things 
they  ronld  l*y*heii-  hands  upon,  Rr^d  plunder'  d  a  peo- 
ple who  not  only  d^tf  sted  but  despis  d  them  far  their 
meanness  »rd  rapacity. 

As  the  British  trooo<?  lay,CRrt.onedo»)  the  banks  of  the 
Dekwere.  and  on!v  w  .ited  till  the  frcn  would  enable 
them  tocro«!9  it  tlie  Amcricai^s  tht^uifht  it  vdvisable  to 
remove  thei"  CMnK^''''s?  to  Baltimore,  in  Msryhndt 
M^anwhil  .  Cereral  Washington  continued  to  w>tch  o- 
ver  the  ssfpfy  of  his  rr>nntry  :  his  mind  was  continually 
occupied  vvjrh  new  plans  for  the  nrotertion  of  his  belov- 
ed America  ;  and  he  beheld  wi'h  filial  solicitude,  the, 
<lantfep«  t'at  threatenetl  hfv  liWerties. 

The  Utitiir'h  army  now  '^rrnpird  a  chain  of  tow-s  and 
viilaees  thro'io;^liout  tlie  heart  of  the  Jer<!eTS  ^nd  hnd 
extended  their  qmrters  to  the  banks  of  the  D-chware. 
Gt»nep«I  Wa^hing'trtn  resf^lved  to  make  some  •'t^-  rnp«i  oa 
those  divis!o;:s  of  the  enemv  that  Uy  nearest  Philadel- 
phia, and  If  possible,  relieve  it  from  the  danger  to  v^'hiSh 
it  w«s  exposed. 

A  Corps  o^  Hessians  Uy  at  Trenton,  another  «t  Rord^ft- 
ton,  some  mile.<  lower  dwn  r,nd  a  thi'-d  at  B  (vlincrtoa' 
Those  touns  we""^  on  fhe  opposite  bank  of  the  D^lq- 
W.re,  ai\d  'he  last  wl^h'^  20  spiles  of  P-  iladf  Iphia..  Th« 
Hessians,  from  a  ronfTdcrtr*  in  th  'i-  military  suofiori- 
ty,  became  inattentive  to  the  motions  of  the  Am  ri-an?, 
and  were  wholly  ^ncf a g:ed  with  tho^e  lire  >;Mous  oatr*-. 
g'es  that  h^d  rendered  them  odious  to  all  th-  iohabi- 
tanta. 

Washlng-ton  prepared  to  surpriz."  the  enemy  in  tlieir 
qjnrters  A  '-.'ordin^ly,  hs  fo^me(!  his  army  i-ito  three 
divisions — the  first  was  ^o  cross  the  Delawjirr-  ^t  T'en- 
ton  ferry — th«  second  below  Bordf-ntoa— and  the  *hird 
he  commanded  in  person,  sconripi.nied  by  Ge'^^rals 
Sullivan  and  Greene  Thi^  dlvi^ on  consisted  ofSOOO  of 
the  best  men  in  the  Arneiiaan  service,  with  a  train  of 
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20  field  pieces.  On  the  25th  of  December,  Washing  - 
ton  marched  at  the  head  of  his  division,  to  a  ferry  some 
milea  jibove  Trenton,  with  *n  intention  to  pass  it  at  mid- 
night, which  would  enable  him  to  arrive  at  Trenton 
with  the  dawn. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  this 
little  army  of  patriots  without  emotion.  As  they  march 
ia  solemn  silence,  without  one  friendly  ray  to  guide 
their  footsteps,  what  must  be  their  sensations  !  On  the 
success  of  their  enterprize  depends  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  innumerHble  millions  yet  unborn— on  its 
failure  awaits  every  evil  thatcanappal  the  heart.  The 
virtuous  matron— the  innocent  child— the  chaste  virgin, 
all  depend  for  protection  on  this  heroic  band.  As  ih<'y 
proceed,  their  bosoms  throb  with  anxiety,  while  all  the 
ardour  of  the  soldier  arises  to  overcome  apprehension  ; 
neither  the  rigour  of  a  winter's  night,  nor  the  certainty 
of  perils  they  must  face  can  deter  thera  from  their  pur- 
pose. Their  leader,  who,  like  an  eagle  driven  from  her 
nest,  still  hovers  about  its  young,  what  are  his  thoughts! 
—his  noble  heRrtJforbodes  success,  he  anticipates  victor 
ry ;  and,  while  he  feels  the  glow  oi  heroism,  his  forti- 
tude is  prepared  to  brave  even  defeat  itself. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  diffi- 
culty  in  breiiking  the  ice,  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  Washington  could  land  his  troops,  with 
their  artilleryjon  the  Jersey  shore.  He  then  formed  his 
men  into  two  grand  divisions  ;  one  of  which  he  order- 
ed to  proceed  by  the  lower  road,  and  he  led  the  other 
by  the  upper  road  to  Trenton.  Though  it  was  now 
eight  o'clock,  the  enemy  did  not  discover  the  approach 
ofthe  Americans  till  they  were  htiAcked  by  Washing- 
ton's division,  and  in  three  minutes  afterwards  the  low- 
er part  ofthe  town  was  assftikd  l.y  the  other  detiich- 
m£nt.  Colonel  Re.He,  who  coramanded  the  He?snn8, 
made  every  effort  that  could  be  expected  from  a  brave 
veteran  j  but  he  w»a  mortally  wounded  his  troops  we?^ 
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cnmpleiely    surrounded,    and  to  the  number  of  1000 
niTi  laid  down  their  arms. 

Th's  victory  may  ha  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
fn  tunitc  ev  iits  t!\at  befel  the  Americans  during 
(lie  war.  Uelig-ious  individtials  attributed  this  success 
to  tltt?  iivterpositon  of  Divine  Providence,  that  h?.d  suf- 
fered ArnericH  to  be  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  distress, 
in  or  ier  to  teach  them  not  to  place  (heir  reliance  on 
tlieir  own  .strength,  but  tc  look  on  an  Omnipotent  Power 
i'lV  protection. 

W  shin;;lnn  repassed  the  Delaware,  and  his  return 
tO'E' liladelpiiia  wtth  such  a  considerable  number  of 
prisor.ers,  was  both  ple.;sing'  and  unexpected.  To  sur. 
p!!ze  a  body  of  veterans,  and  defeat  them  in  their  own 
quarters,  was  an  stchievement  that  excited  the  liveli- 
est cTjotions  of  .admiration  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  were  now  emulous  tosecond  the  efforts  of 
a  Gc'ural  who  had  so  nobly  effected  their  "defence  ; 
m'^n  of  >;Mergy  and  influence  were  dispatched  in  all  direc- 
tions to  rouze  the  militia,  and  ^bove  1500  of  the  Ameri- 
can troopSf  whose  en^a^emcnt  was  nearly  expired,  a- 
jj:reed  to  serve  six  v/eeks  longer  for  a  gratuity  often  dol- 
lars to  eftCi>. 

When  the  Hessian  prisoners  were  secured.  Wash- 
Ingtun  again  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  took  posses- 
sion 't  Trenton.  Several  det»chments  of  the  British  as- 
semble 1  <it  Prinreton,  were  joined  by  the  army  from 
Brunswick,  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  This  ge- 
npi'd  now  marched  to  Trenton,  and  attacked  the  Ame- 
tic'.ns  on  the  2d  of  Janua-y,  1777,  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
aftiTnoon.  The  vanguard  of  the  Americans  was  com- 
pe.llcd  to  retreat,  but  the.  pursuing  enemy  was  checked 
by  some  tielHpieces  whicli  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  5anj)ink  Greek.  Thus  two  armies,  on  which  the 
«ii<  cess  or  failure  of  the  American  Revolution  depend- 
ed, were  crowded  into  the  village  of  Trenton,  and  only 
separated  by  a  creek  in  ma.ny  places  fordable.     The 
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j^ntisti  afiny  discontina^d  their  operations,  and  lay  on 
th^ir  arms  in  readiness  to  make  another  attack  next 
morning,— Meanvvile  Washington  ordered  the  baggage 
to  be  silently  removed,  and  havinpr  left  fires  and  patroles 
in  his  camp  to  deceive  the  ^nemy,  he  led  his  army  dur- 
ing: the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  by  a  circuitous  route 
teached  Princeton. 

Washington  had  held  a  council  of  rar  with  his  offi- 
cers, in  which  this  movement  had  been  determined  on, 
as  the  mo8t  likely  way  to  pieserv»the  city  of  Philadel- 
phi>i  from  being  captured  by  the  British  army.  He 
reached  Princeton  earlv  in  the  morning,  and  would 
have  SuTfoundcd  three  regiments  of  British  Inf.  ntry 
that  we'-e  stationed  there,  had  not  a  detachment  that 
tvas  marching  t»  T-etitcn  descried  his  troops  And  dis- 
patched couriers  to  ^larm  their  fellow  soldiers. 

dn  their  approach  to  Princeton  th^'  centre  of  the  A- 
frericans  was  charged  by  *  party  of  the  British  troops, 
ind  compelled  to  retreat.  In  this  emergerey,  Wash. 
Ingtor  rode  forward}  he  placed  himself  between  his  fly- 
ing trftopa  "ittd  the  enemy.  The  Araerions.  encourag- 
ed by  hh  exhortations  and  example, rallied  aod  attack- 
th-^  British  in  tii''o  ;  and  tho'  W'^shington  was  for  some 
momenti  bf  tween  two  fires,  he  providentiady  escaped 
without  a  wound.  During  this  Oiulest,  the  British 
troops  displayed  the  most  invincible  valour-  One  of  the 
thrf'o  regiments  commanded  by  ColoneJ  M  whooci,  un- 
dismayed  by  the  superiority  of  the  Americans  in  point 
of  numbers  charged  them  with  their  bayon^'ts,  forced 
their  Way  through  their  ranks.  %nd  marchiid  forward  tQ 
Maidenhead  ;  the  other  two  regiments  retired  in  cxcrl- 
lent  (trder,  and  retreated  to  Brunswick 

The  British   general  was  so  much   disconcerted  at 

these  unexpected  manoruvres  of  Washington  that  ho  e^ 

♦?'  <  itf  r.  Trenton,  and  retired  with  his   whole  fotre  to 

Urunswiek ! 

Thtis,  in  the  V«i<y5  of  a  mortth,  i41  thalptrt  of  the  j?r- 
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aeys  vAnch  lias  between  Brunswick  and  I>e4sware,  wa» 

over-run  by  the  Bpitish  troops,  and  recovered  by  the- 
Ameri  an«.  W-^?hlng:ton  st  .rjioned  trnops  io  all  the  im- 
portant plst-es  which  he  had  -e.rainefl,  and  the  camphia 
of  1776  closed  withf^w  ^dv^ntst^es  to  tlk*  British  army 
except  the  acquisition  of  X^w.York. 

During-  these  hostile  "p.vuti,,n»,  both  armies  hid  suff- 
ered >[,'rert  hardships.  M»,ny  of  the  Amer';c>»n  goldiers 
were  dpstilulp  of  shot  s,  audt'ieir  n^ked  fett  were  often 
wouni-d  bv  t.ip  inequ«liiies  cf  the  f  czcr.  >rr-und,  imso- 
ni'irh  th^t  their  faots^eps  were  rotrked  with  blood. 
Their  Clothing  was  toosltirht  for  th*  n|>-oro»is  seasoii  ; 
the  e  w«s  scarcely  a  tent,  in  the  whole  »rmy,  y.^t  so  en- 
thusiasticall",  were  they  attach-d  'o  their  general,  that 
they  unde'-went  those  hardships  without  repir.injr. 
Wa  shing'fon  merited '  his  perterous  confidence;  his  benig. 
nity  to  his  tnops,  the  ch^erfulnf-ss  with  u-hir.h  he 
participited  their  inconvenient  es  xn'\  dang-ers,  and  the 
heroism  which  he  displayed  in  the  h^-at  of  action,  com- 
iTisnded  their  veneration.  In  the  actions  :A.  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  lie  united  the  strAtagem  rf  Hannibal  with 
the  inirepis'ity  of  Caesar  ;  whilr  hi."}  success  anitnated 
the  hopes,  and  rous^'d  the  energies  of  the  friends  of  A- 
inerican  Independence. 

Tho'  vestefi  witli  xtraordin&ry  powers  to  rai5;e  troops, 
he  fouiidit  very  difficuh  to  keep  those  hehadtojrether, 
A  few  were  influ<-nced,  by  the  persuasions  of  ijieir  offi- 
cers, to  remaii;  and  defend  the  common  cause,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  arnny  wcr-  induced  to  serve  by  their 
iittichment  to  their  preiieral  Indeed,  the  high  estima- 
tion in  whlih  he  was  held  by  his  country  men,  was  of 
the  greatest  efficacy  on  mmy  occasions,  and  n'>vv  it 
absolutely  prevented  the  troops  from  disbanding  them- 
aelves. 

The  recruits  supplied  by  the  several  provinces  fell 
shortof  the  intended  number  ;  vet  while  the  British 
c   2     ' 
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tfonpa  were  dr^tained  il  N  Yorlc,  Washington  received 

nun  '^'"gl  :  '  .  r,  .e  now  moved  fromhis  win- 

'!er '     -.w      -,     '  ' '  vs^»),  ro  the  highlands  about 

M'd   '  it*  of  Brunswick.     In  this 

stron^:  '.';>rk3  along  the  front  of  his 

line,j   :.    I    i  -^i^^e  was   the  difficulty  to 

>;pp:oac  .  PS  •  ..I'.dd  Der:fr  so  judicioush' oc- 

cupied      L>ex,x-  .,   .ny  to  every  kind  of  Hanger 

in  »  '  att  :?■.  on  Lli  one  si'e  he  covered  the  Jerseys, 
and  on  the  oth*:^  •  beoi^tserved  the  motions  of  the  B/itisli 
ariTiy  at  Bruns w:^^k  of  which  he  cotrxraanded  a  fall  pros- 
pect. 

Many  stratag-ems  were  employed  hy  the  British  Ge- 
ner  1  to  c'/5\v  Washington  fioin  his  strong  sitiistion, 
but  wlrhout  efr..'ct,  so  that  it  v/sa  fn'jnd  necessary  to, 
msks  j-n    ttempt  on  Phil.delpiiii  by  ses. 

Oi;  the  3  ^d  of  July,  the  British  flct  sailed  from  San- 
dy  Hoc  r:,  vviih  5C  bntt.'ilions  of  Britl'jh  and  Hessian  in- 
fantry, a  reglnicfit  of  light  drag-'^on.;,  and  a  corps  of  A-. 
merican  Loyalists  on  board.  After  a  tedious  naviga-' 
tlon.  fhp%  wer.t  up  the  river  Elk  a:;  far  as  was  practi .' 
Ciiblf.  liere  the  army  landed,  witiffiut  opposition,  on 
the  25th  of  Aug-i-.st.  Part  of  the  t;cops  were  left  ta 
guard  the  stores"  while  C'inei-»1  II  nve  proceeded,  with 
the  rpidn  ^ody,  to  the  head  ot  th*'  \'yM. 

Wher.W-shingtonrcceivedinrn-iia^ion  that  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  had  sailed  up  the  Ch  J-  j  :  '^e,  he  marched 
V  ith  i\\  possible  expedition  to  tlse  ctfttnce  of  Philadel- 
phift.  Hi?  army^  amounting  to  12  000.  men.  passed 
thro'  thj-t  city  to'  meet  the  British  fori;es.  which  consis- 
ted of  15,000..  He  encamped  on  tht  Hrandywine  Creek, 
tbont  niidwa}  from  the  Els  to  Philidelphia,  and  sent 
detichmerts  to  harrass  the  Biiusli  army  on  their 
msrch, 

Onths  approach  of  the  enemy.  W&shlngton  retired 
to  the  i;ide  of  the  Cretk  n-^xt  Pidl  Mlr-lpida,  with  a  deter- 
:^in3t!on  to  dispute  the  ps-ssage.     Oa  the  Hth  of  Sep- 
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ten.ber,  Ihe  royal  army  advanced  to  the  attack  at  day- 
break, and  aftera  well  contested  battle,  which  lasted 
till  riig-ht  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  ihe  loss  of 
li)<)'J  killed,  and  wounded,  besides  500  taken  prisoners. 
On  the  side  of  the  conqvier^rs,  the  loss  did  not  exceed 
509.  The  victory  was  so  complete,  that  darkness^  a« 
lone  prevented  the  pursuit  and  conseqacnt  destruction 
or  capture  of  tlie  whole  provincial  army.  The  greatest 
valjur  lud  bccu  displayed  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
Oil  both  sides.  Among  th-j  Amei lean  troops  who  dig. 
tin^uished  themselves  most,  were  tht-  Virginians,  who, 
lorm  tht-ir  affection  fur  Washington, "had  on  all  occationg 
eviiiced  the  greatest  iiUrepicliiy  r*nd  enthusiasm. 

Im.Tiediately  after  the  buttle  the  Americans  retiretl 
to  Chester,  whence  VVashinj^ton  wrote  an  account  of 
his  defeat  t/)  the  presideit  of  Congress.  His  letter  is 
dated  12  o'clock  at  night,  unO  is  p.  rhaps  the  most  faith- 
ful picture  ever  given,  ufihe  reflections  of  a  great  mind 
amio  dis-ifiter  and  difficulty.  His  troops  tho'  defeated 
were  not  dispirited,  and  they  considered  their  misfor- 
tune rather  as  the  consequence  of  superior  skill  on  the 
side  of  their  enemies,  thiu  as  proceeding  from  any  de- 
fect of  valour  on  theirs. 

Coogress,  which  had  returned  from  Uallimore  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, were  now  obliged  to  retire  a  second  time. 
They  went  first  to  Lancaster,  and  afterwards  to  Yotk- 
'|.'ovvn. 

General  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard  of  his  ar- 
my entered  Fliiladelijhia  in  triumph  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  encamp-, 
ed  iu  the  viciniry  of  ihe  city.  The  American  army  was 
posted  at  Skippach  Creek  sixteen  miles  distant.  When 
AVdshington  teceivtd  the  intelligence  that  the  Biilish 
anny  w»s  divided,  he  resolved  to  surprise  ihe  camp  of 
the  priacipdl  division  at  German  Town— Accordii  g!y, 
on'  the  31  of  October,  in  the  eveniag, he  marched  ia 
giteai  liitence,  xnd  ibout  3  o'clock  hi    ihc  incr-'inj  he 


S^aeted  the  Sritish  camp,  and  immediateiy  made  thg 
i-ccjulsite  disposition  far  an  attack.  The  pair  les  dis- 
Covet»ed  his  approach,  a«d  the  troops  were  catled  to 
firms. 

Tlic  Americans  asgailed  the  camp  with  the  greatest 
Intrepidity,  but  they  were  received  with  such  bravery, 
that  :^it*r  a  very  hot  action,  they  were  repulsed,  and 
compelled  to  retre^^t  t^ith  considerable  loss. 

When  the  news  th*t  Philadelphia  was  ia  poMCSsion 
of  the  roy«l  army  reached  rhe  northern  colonies,  they 

?t»nt  a  reinforcement  of  4000  of  their  best  men  to  Wnsh- 
npton.  On  their  anivil,  he  advanced  within  14  milea 
of  the  city,  and  fixed  himself  in  a  strong  encampment 
at  White  Marsh.  The  British  tjeneral  marched  uvit  of 
^Philadelphia  in  the  b-pniiig- of  December,  to  afford 
\Va?hiflgton  an  opportunity  of  coming"  to  a  gcfnersd  en- 
l^agemeiit;  but  he  was  determined  to  act  merely  on  the 
defer  sive.  Finding  that  h  '  cnull  not  provoke  the  ene- 
my to  en ir^g  General  Howe  returned  to  the  city  on 
the  8th  of  December,  and  his  army  went  into  winter 
qu.»rt*^rs. 

Washington  rtov/  removed  his  camp  to  Vallfiy  Porge 
♦m  the  hanks  of  thfr  Schuylkill  about  15  miles  f^om  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  this  stro.ig  position  fie  could  observe  e- 
Very  motion  of  the  Biitish  army.  Huts  were  erfctecff 
in  order  to  protect  his  army  from  the  rigor  of  winter, 
*rhe  wilUngneBS  with  which  the  tronps  consented  to  tinf 
del  pro  the  various  hHrdahips  of  so  uncomfortable  a  si- 
tujttion,  wag  a  proof  of  ihe  warmth  of  their  sttarhment 
to  their  General,  and  their  determination  to  defend  theic 
cou  trv- 

While  the  British  armv  Were  thus  successful  in  the 
middh"  colonies  more  important  and  decisive  events 
happened  in  the  northern  provinces  General  Buivroine 
w»8  Srint  at  the  he>id  of  i  veteran  army,  to  m^ke  a  vi- 
gorous carapain  upon  the  Lakes  and  in  the  adjuning 
jptoviGces.    Ke  first- took  pog^^jsion  of  T.icond^togf., 
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then  cTflSflcd  L«lce  Georgpe,  and  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  near  Saratoga,  Here  his  progress  wag 
checked  by  the  Americnns  under  General  Giite.s ;  and 
aft^r  t\v;.  severe  actions,  he  was  forced  to  »urrend-ron 
the  17th  of  October,  177T.  This  event  diffused  an  uni- 
versal joy  throughout  ihe  Unitfd  States.  The  Eu- 
ropean nutions,  and  France  in  particular,  who  from  pre- 
judice or  ^nvy  had  so  long"  been  iU»sirous  of  the  down, 
f  II  of  British  g-randeiir,  received  this  news  with  open 
exultation.  Indeed,  several  individuals  in  France  had 
exerted  themselves  in  favour  ofthe  Anieric»ns.  A 
nunrjb^T  of  brave  and  experienced  officers  of  the  Irish 
brigade  volunteered  in  the  cause  of  the  British  Colonies, 
sg'sinst  the  parent  State  ;  and  even  some  of  the  youiij^ 
nobility  of  France  were  emulous  to  distinguish  ihenu 
selves  on  this  occasion.  The  most  cunspicuous  of  these, 
were  till- Marquis  de  la  Fayette;  Roche  du  Fennoy, 
whoservf  din  the  arnny  that  acted  ag-^inst  Ger.eral  Bur. 
Royne  ;  Dp  Coudpay,  a  French  officer  of  rank  ;  ar.d  Bm- 
ron  St.  Ovary. 

By  the  assistance  of  these  auxiliaries,  the  Americana 
d;<ily  improved  in  di.^cipline,  and  the  successfid  close 
of  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers,  cheered  them  with 
the  most  pleasing  expectations  respecting"  the  issue  of 
the  war. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1776,  a  treaty  ofalliance  be- 
tween France  and  America  vfas  signed  by  the  pr-ntract- 
incf  parties.  VVfeshiipton  appointed  a  day  for  the  whole 
»rqiy  to  celebrate  this  event,  and  it  was  observed  with 
the  greatest  military  pomp. 

In  May,  Genera!  Howe  took  his  departure  for  En= 
prlnnd,  and  llie  chief  cnmmand  of  the  British  arnny  de 
volved  on  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

The  English  conntnisjioners,  appointed  by  the  British 
Ministry  to  attempt*  reconciliation  with  the  Colonies, 
arrived  at  New-York  in  the  beginning*  of  .Tune,  but  be., 
rare  they  coiilH  receive  »n  answer  fronn  Congress,  Q«* 
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ner«l  Cliaton  evacuated  rhiladelphia,  after  tlie  iJ' ill"]* 
army  had  kept  possesion  of  it  for  nine  months.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  18:hof  June,  and  it  whs  consi- 
tlerf;d  by  the  A  ivericans  as  tht-  harbing^er  of  their  I' de- 
pendence. They  ass-srted,  thnt  th.*  strength  of  BriLaia 
was  broken  on  ihe  An^erican  continent,  and  thai,  the 
army  retreattd  towards  the  sea.  to  be  in  readi;  ess  to 
embark,  if  the  exi^g-ences  of  Britain  required  its  <tssis- 
tance. 

The  British  army  marched  out  of  Philadelphia  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  crossed  the  Delaware  be- 
fore noon  with  all  its  bag-gage. 

WHshir.gton  had  been  apprised  of  this  moventient,  and 
disp;.tchtd  expresses  into  the  Jers  ys  to  collect  troops. 
He  passed  the  Delaware  with  the  m-iin  body  of  his  ar- 
my ,  and  WAS  hourly  joined  by  reinforcements  of  regu- 
lar troops  and  militia, 

General  Clinton  retreated  across  the  count-y  towards, 
Sandy  Hook,  whence  a  passage  to  New-Yor*  might  be 
easily  efiected.  In  the  mean  time,  Wasliington  pt.rsu- 
ed  the  British  army  ;  he  sent  the  Marquis  de  la  F.yette 
vvith  a  detachment  of  chosen  troops  to  harraa  the  re*r 
oi' the  enemy  ;  tleneral  T^ee,  who  had  been  hitely  ex- 
changed, followed  with  !♦  divison  to  support  iiii)) ;  and 
Wasliingloo  himself  moved  with  the  m«in  body  to  sus- 
tain  the  whole. 

On  the  2rih  of  June,  the  British  army  encannped  in  a 
strong  position  at  Monmouth,  near  Freehold  ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  28lh  the  van  division  of  the  Ameri- 
cans under  General  Lee,  commenced  the  attack  by  i^ 
severe  cannonade  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  had  nri^ide 
such  judicious  arrangements  of  his  troops,  that  liiij 
enemy  were  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  his  rear. 

The  Jiritish  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  engaged 
the  Americans  with  such  vigour,  that  their  first  line, 
oominanil;.d  by  General  Lee,  was  conrtplctcly   broken  ;  , 
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Ihcir  second  line  was^  also  defeated  ;  they  both  ralHed 
hri'A'ever,  and  posted  themselveg  with  a  moras3  in  their 
fioat.  They  were  again  chsrg'eil  by  the  British  troops, 
Jknd  were  with  difficulty  preserved  from  a  total  defeat 
by  the  junction  of  their  main  body  under  Washinjjton. 
In  this  action  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  British 
troops  were  conspicuoua.  They  had  forced  an  enemy 
superior  in  number  from  two  strong  positions,  and  had 
endured  excessive  fatigue  both  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  day  and  unremitting  toif.  The  loss  ofthe  royal  army 
was  about  SQOnaen,  and  that  ofthe  Americans  was  con- 
siderable. 

G-eneral  L,°e,  who  commanded  the  van  division  ofthe 
American  army  in  the  action«t  Monmouth,  v,-as,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  misconduct,  put  under  arrest,  tried  by 
•  Court-martial,  and  st^ntenced  to  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion from  his  corrimand. 

Washington,  a^ter  the  retreat  of  tha  British  army, 
mvched  to  White  P!.^ins  near  King's  Dridgo.  where  he 
encamped.  He  remained  in  this  position  till  the  Litter 
end  of  autumn,  when  he  reured  to  Middle-brook,  in 
Jersey.  Here  his  army  ^^rected  huts,  sim.ilar  to  those 
ihey  had  made  at  Valley-Forge,  and  went  into  winter- 
<jtiarter.s.  ^ 

In  May,  1779,  General  Clinton  sent  a  division  ofthe 
Entish  army  to  take  Stoney-Point,  a  strong  fort  on  the 
.Xorth  River.  This  expedition  was  successful,  as  the 
distance  at  which  Washington  lay  with  his  army  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  garrison. 
The  British  General  fortified  Ston^y  Point  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  and  encamped  at  Philipsburg,  half-way  be- 
tween th&tfortress  and  New-York,  tobe  in  readiness  to 
corapvd  Washington  to  an  engagement,  if  he  should 
leave  his  station  in  Jersey. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  operations,  Washington 
S^dyanced  to\yard§  the  British  »rroy.     He  took  a  stronir 
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J^ositlanit  West-P..-int,  on  the  banks  of  the  North-River,, 
andf  rm»^d  acesija^ii  to  recoveirStoney  Point  by  surprize. 
Her  sent  General  Wsyne,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  ofiicera 
in  his  army,  to  conduct  this  ^nt^- rprize.  Wayne,  atthe 
head  of;'  detachment  of  chosen  meo,  arrived  jr  the  e- 
vening-  of  the  15'h  of  July  v.khin  sigiit  of  Stoney-Point. 
He  foi  r.ed  his  men  into  two  columns  with  orders  to 
use  ihe  bayonet  only.  The  right  colurpn  was  command- 
ed bv  himself  in  p<-r9«fii,  the  left  by  rr, ajor  Stewtrt  a 
bold  and  active  officer.  At  midnight,  the  two  coluinna 
mar.  hedto  attack,  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  woikS;, 
which  were  surroun(ie<i  with  raorass  find  two  rows  di 
tibbatis,  Well  provided  with  artillery  The  Americans 
were  opposed  by  a  t  ftm  nduous  fi' -^  of  musketry  and 
fijrape  shot,  but  they  pTcssed.fcrwHrd  with  the  bayonet, 
and  both  columns  met  in  ihe  centre  of  the  works,  where 
the  garrison,  amounting  to  500  men,  were  obligea  to 
iurrentler  pi  isonei  s  of  war. 

Whrn  the  Bnnsh  General  .eceived  ifttelligence  of 
the  surprize  of  Stoney-point,  hr  Rijirched  with  hig  arrov 
to  retHike  it,  and  as  Waahinjarton  di^=  -ot  consider  the 
possession  of  ihr»t  fortress  of  sufficient  importance  to 
risk  9.  genf^ral  action,  he  denfioUshed  the  works,  an;i 
carried  off  th.i  artillery. 

Towards  iheend  of  the  year  1779.  General  Clinton 
sailed  from  New-York,  with  a  considep^ble  body  of 
troops  to  attack  Charleston  in  South  Carolina,  where 
General  Lincoln  commanded.  After  a  close  siege  of 
6  weeks  the  town  w«s  surrendered  to  the  British  Ger- 
eral.  and  the  whole  American  garrison  made  prisoners 
In  August  1780.  Lord  Cornwallis  defeated  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  General  Gales,  at  Camden  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  he  afterwards  marched  thro*  the  Southern 
Stages  without  opposition. 

During  the  summer  of  1780,  the  Krilish  troops  made 
frequent  incursions  from  New-YcrK  into  the  Jerseys, 
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baosen  with  7000  men  to  surprize  the  advanced  postk 
of  Washington's  army.  So  j3;reftt  were  the  necessities 
of  the  American  army,  that  Washington  was  obliged  to 
call  on  the  magistrates  of  the  adjacent  counties  for 
specified  quantities  of  provisions  ;  nay,  he  was  some- 
times •onipelled  to  send  detachments  rf  his  tr'-.opis  to 
t«ke  necessaries  at  the  point  of  tJie  btyonet  from  tUa 
citizens  This  scarcity  wss  principi»lly  owing  to  thede- 
preci«tion  of  the  paper  cu^-renry.which  discouraged  tht* 
fai-merF  from  selling  iheir  provisions  to  the  army.  The 
situation  of  Washington  was  peculiarly  embarrassing— 
the  army  looked  to  liinmfor  necessaries,  and  the  people 
for  the  protection  of  their  property.  His  prudence  sur- 
mounted  these  difficnliits,  and  Congress  sent  a  Tom- 
mittee  of  their  own  boJy  to  his  cjtnip,  to  concert  mea. 
sures  for  the  payment  and  supply  of  the  troops.  As  the 
attempt  of  the  British  army  against  Washington  hid 
made  no  impression  of  any  consequence,  th?  Americans 
began  to  recover  from  the  alarm  which  the  loss  ot 
Charleston  had  excited.  Warm  exhortations  v/ere  made 
to  the  people  by  Congress,  in  which  they  were  called 
upon  by  every  motive  that  could  animate  them  to  act 
vith  spirit  »nd  promptitude  against  grett  Britain. 

lu  the  mean  time,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  with 
hit  victorious  army  from  Charleston  ;  and  Gen.  Arnold, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  cwromf.nd  of  a  very 
coasiderable  division  of  the  American  army  sst  West» 
Puint,  agreed  to  deliver  up  thk.t  important  post  to  the 
British  G^nersl.  As  W.s.shinpfton  had  set  out  for  Hart- 
ford tohrld  a  conferencewith  Count  de  Rocham'reaujthc 
negotiation  between  Sir  llpury  Clinton  «n<l  Arnold 
was  carried  on  with  greater  Farility  during  his  absence, 
Theagentemployed  by  the  British  General  w«s  Msjor 
Andre,  &  young  officer  of  uncomimon  merit.  To  favour 
thenecessarv  commimicatiops,  the  Vulture  sloop  of  wRf 
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nad  previously  ststi'^ned  in  the  North-  River,  ^nd  a  boa? 
was  sent  at  night  frora  the  shore  to  feicti  il  jor  Andre 
^Vh<?n  he  had  received  such  instructioTs  as  rtl.ted  t') 
}iis  bi^ciness.  he  set  out  on  his  return,  but  w)s  icier,  ept- 
ed,  snd  ail  hi?  papers  s':?ized.  Arnold  tr'sca[>ed  on  bi,h.-I 
the  Vultr^e,  but  Mijor  Andre  was  brought  beFure  j» 
board  of  general  OfTicers,  by  whom  ho  was  coosilerd 
RS  a  spy,  and  s'^ntenced  to  deatli.  The.  <;ff\cer3  wh  > 
signed  the  condeiriUation  of  Andre,  and  eren  Wash 
jns^ton  himself,  testified  the  sincerest  grief  at  the  ne- 
cessity th'^y  declared  themselves  under  ofcomplyii^ 
with  tne  rijTorous  laws  established  in  suoh  cases. 

At  the  close  of  the  yesr  1780,  the  Ame^  ican  army  ft  It 
the  rigour  of  the  season  with  peculiar  circumstifices 
of  ag-g-ravation  by  want  of  pay,  clothing-,  Z<.c.  The  troops 
had  been  enlisted  for  3  years,  which  were  nr>w  expired, 
and  incensed  at  so  long-  a  continuance  of  hardships,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Penns\Ivai;ia  line,  which' 
was  followed  by  that  of  N'»w  Jersey.  The  complaints 
of  these  soldiers  being-  well  founded,  were  redressed, 
and  a  gecei-.l  amnesty  closed  the  business.  That  part 
of  the  ATiericsn  army  which  was  under  the  corrtraandcf 
AVashint^ton,  did  not  escape  the  contapion  of  revolt.  lie 
prudently  remaine.i  in  his  quarters,  where  his  presence 
and  the  respect  and  aflection  for  his  psrson,  tho'  it  did 
not  prevent  murmers,  kept  his  within  bounds,  and  pre- 
vented a  mutiny. 

The  campii^n  of  1781,  was  opened  with  great  vipfoup 
by  the  British  army  in  Carolina.  After  scvfr.il  skir- 
mishes with  varirms  success,  the  two  armies  under 
;^ord  Cc^Twaliis  and  G'?"eral  Greene,  met  .vt  GudrHd, 
o-a  the  15  h  nf  March  17S1  r-nd  after  a  well  contested 
action,  the  British  rf^nj.-'ined  masters  of  the  fie'd.  Lord 
Pornwailis  afterwards  nj^rcheci  into  ^'ir^inia.v.  hi^.re  not? 
\vithstandir;g  the  advantages  he  gained  «ver  the  Ameri- 
par^s,  his  situatlori  becs,nie  very   clinical.     Sir  ^lenvy 


.ton  ;va3  prsvcr.tdA  frnm  s^nJi.i:^^  ;.  , 
T5»tnt3,  83  he  WHS  <<pnr.hensive  ih'Jt  Vv"aohi!"j':  ti  '.'I'^n'i . 
ctl  U)  stt3c'<  Xe'v  Y'^r'.c.  The  American  Cornmanclep 
'in  Ch'cf  employed  great  fin?  s^e  to  deceive  the  liiitisli 
gener;ii,  and  ly  av-iileiy  ofjiidicinii';  nr^rcEUvre^?,  kept 
him  in  contintial  jlarm.— la'thc  -n^in  time,  I.')rA  Corn- 
Wallis  tonic  possession  cf  York  Town,  in  Virginia.  >nd 
he  was  followed  by  tiie  Marquis  de  la  Fiye-tte.  who  hs<\ 
bfen  dispatched  by  W.shii)<;'cn  with  2000  light  in- 
fantry  tr>  wsf^h  the  rnctions  of  the  3  lUsh  Army. 

On  the  30ih  cf  i\'>i;:ust.  Count  do  Grasse anchored  ii 
Chesape  ke  Bay^with  2i  ships  of  r'.u:  iine.  He  U»td- 
ed  troops  to  ro  cp^rite  with  Wash'ngton,  who  hi'!, 
moved  with  the  main  body  of  his  nrmy  to  tha  southward 
and  v/hen  he  heard  of  the  a.^rivkil  f  the  Freof  h  fleet  in 
the  Ch'  sipenke,  he  proceeded  by  f  )rced  mirchesto  the 
hea  lof  Elk,  which  hecrossad  and  proceeded  to  York- 
Town. 

Wftshinp^ton  now  invested  Yo?!:-Town.  wi'h  an  army 
pf  15,000  Americans,  &nd  9000  French.  He  had  select- 
ed his  best  ti  oops  for  this  important  occasion,  and  the 
French  were  chosen  out  of  the  bravest  corps  in  France. 
The  Frencli  and  American  batteries  mounted  with 
50  pieces  of  cannon,  were  opsced  against  York  Town 
on  the  night  cf  the  6th  of  October,  an  incessant  fire  was 
kept  nptlll  the  ■14th.  when  two  detachments  of  the  be- 
siegers attacked  and  stormed  two  redoubts  in  front  cf 
the  British  works.  The  besieged  were  now  so  reduced 
by  sickness,  and  the  accidents  of  war  thstthey  amount- 
ed only  to  5,600  effective  men.  Meanwhile.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  selected  70C0  of  his  best  tmop'?,  whi<  h  he  em- 
barked at  New- York,  on  board  the  British  fleet,  with  a 
determination  to  succour  the  trmy  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  ;  but  the  garrison  at  York  Town  having  persever.. 
?d  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  no  prospect  of  relief 
appearing,  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  Washington, 
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•aa  tbe  tfoops  tnd  seamen  were  obliged  t<v8UMcnUts? 
»hen><^<'lve8  prisoners  <.f  wi.r.  Thus  terminated  the  de- 
cisive camp?  ign  of  1780,  which  realised  the  American 
Ijif'ependeiire. 

Scion  after  the  capture  of  Lord  CornwRUis,  the  Brilislx 
grmamentiippeHredr  fF  he  04i<-8:Jpe8ke,in  the  latter  end 
of  October,  but  to  their  mortification,  they  were  »ppri;> 
ed  that  the  army  under  Lord  Cornv/allis  had  surrendcr- 
crf. 

Washington  fit  all  the  honest  exultinn  of  a  patriot  at 
tills  -vent.  The  orders  publiRhrd  in  his  camp,  on  the 
20',h  of  O  .to!  er,  were  strongly  ^xprcSRive  of  his  sslis- 
§AC\irn.  He  v  ongratuWtf-d  tlie  officers  and  soldiers  of  tiio 
combined  armies  on  their  success  and  issued  a  general 
pardon  to  all  persons  in  the  Contine;>t>tl  army  who  were 
UnHer  arrest  'thst  f^very  heart  m^ght  partake  of  the  ge- 
ner  1  jfiy."  Nor  did  he  r  mit  what  he  knew  would  be  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  the  religious  turn  of  many  of  his 
countrymen.  His  orders  concluded  with  n  particular  in- 
junction, "That  a  thanksgiving  servic<^  should  be  per- 
io'-med/*  at  wbirh  it  was  solemnly  reconnmended  to  the 
troops  to  assist  with  that  seriousness  and  sensibility  of 
heart,  which  ihi  surprising  interposition  of  Providence 
in  their  favour  so  justly  claimp.d. 

Washington  W8S  solicitous  that  the  prisonera  of  war 
shovdd  be  wf  11  treated.  Cy  his  orders,  they  were  dis- 
tributJ'd  in  th'  provinces  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pt  :.n«ylvania,  and  their  allowance  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  American  army. 

Congress  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  Washington, 
CouitUvchambeau,  Count  de  Grssse,  and  all  the  ofFrfierg 
and  srldiers  of  the  combined  ^rmi-s,  for  the  services 
th-  y  had  performed.  They  ^Iso  resolved,  "That,  i;i  re- 
membr*nce  of  the  surrender  of  the  British  ^rtTiy,  a  mar- 
ble column  shc'uid  h'  cvec  ted  --t  York  T-)wn,  in  ^'ir• 
ginia  adorned  vih  ^mbh  n;9  of  tlie  ylliance  I  etween 
France  ar:d  the  United  States  of  America,  and  insciib- 
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cd  with  a  succinct  sccountof  the  jnemoralSle  eYeniit 
was  intended  to  comnnemortte." 

Wasijington  now  returned  with  the  priiTcipai  part  ot 
his  Hrmy  to  the  viciuily  of  New-Vork,  where,  »s  he  was 
unibleto  reduce  thut  city,  he  went  into  winter  quarters. 
Tho  only  appearances  ot  an  existing  war  were  some  skir- 
mishea  and  predatory  excursions. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1782,  Sir  Guy  Carlcton  arrived 
at  New  York  being  appointed  to  command  the  British 
a.  my  in  America.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  ac- 
qujinted  Wasiiington  and  Congpes8,thrit  negotiations  foe 
a  peace  had  conjinenced  at  Paris.  Meanwhile,  the 
Briiish  troop«  evacuated  all  their  posts  in  South  Caro- 
line and  G,orgi«,  and  retired  to  the  main  army  at  New- 
Y^rk 

Preliminary  articles  of  peace  weresij^ned  at  Paris  dh 
the  30diofN-ovember,V782,  by  M^.  Fitzh.  rbert  and 
Mr.  0<wald.  on  the  p^rt  of  Great  Britain,  and,  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  \dams,  Mr.  Jsty,  and  Mr  J^twrens,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty  his  Ma- 
jesty acknowledged  the  Thirteen  United  Coionies  to  be 
'•free,  sovereign  and  independent  Stntes.*' 

As  military  operations  were  now  entirely  suspendedj 
it  rvas  nolonge*:  necessary  to  keep  the  American  army 
embodied.  The  States,  however,  were  unable  to  pay 
them  the  arrears  due  for  their  i.iestimaole  service,  and 
those  men  who  had  spent  the  prime  oftlieirdaysin  dec 
fence  of  their  couutry,  were  now  to  be  dismissed  with- 
out a  reward. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  anonymous  papers  to  incite 
the  officers  and  soldiers  to  revolt.  Washington,  who 
was  then  in  the  camp,  saw  the  danger,  and  exerted  his 
iiuluence  to  prevent  it  At  ameeling  of  the  general  and 
field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  eich  comnauy,  the 
commander  in  Chief  addres^d  them  in  a  patiietic 
>p,eechj  in  wiiich  he  conjured  them,  «*ft3  they  valued 
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their  honour,  as  they  respected  the  rights  ofbuniini- 
ty.and  as  they  regarded  the  military  and  national  charac- 
ter of  America,  to  express  their  utmost  deteststion  of 
the  lYian  who  was  attempting-  to  open  the  flood  gates  of 
civil  discord,  and  deluge  their  rising  empire  with  blood. 
Washington  then  retired.  The  officers,  softened  by  the 
el'^)quence  of  Iheip  heloved  con)mander,  entered  into  a 
i-cs>  ,)lation,  by  wliich  they  declared,  "that  no  circum' 
stance  of  distress  or  uaaf;er  should  ir.dnce  a  conduct 
that  might  t^nd  to  suUy  th^i  rt-ruitnlion  and  glory  they 
had  siccMilred  :t,iie  army  cnti'iU'-d  to  hiivean  unshaV:en 
i-onli'i-nc«-  of Cnigr-ss  and'.hri.-  C xifitry,  and  that  thay 
vi-v.-eHuith  ablioire;^.ce,  and  rejrcted  with  disdain, 
the  iid.imoiiii  firoposiiious  in  Llit  late  aRoyrftouS  address 
to  the  ciTl:>;rs  of  tiie  ^nny. 

The  fortitiuie  and  patriotisnt  of  Washington  were 
in  no  instance  of  nnore  essential  service  to  America, 
than' on  this  monnentoue  occasion,  instead  of  m&kint^ 
the  discontent  uf  the  army  instrumentru  to  his  own  ain- 
biti on,  and  usurping  the  goverment,  this  magnaninnous 
patriot  soolhed  the  passions  nfhis  soldiers,  and  pre- 
served inviolate  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  178S,  Congress  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  were  applauded  lor  their  "long  enninent  and 
faithful  services,"  Congress  then  «iecl4red  ir  to  be 
their  pleasure,  '*  that  such  part  of  their  Federal  armicp 
as  stood  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war,  should,  froin 
and  i^fter  the  odday  of  Novettiber  next,  be  absolutely 
discharged  fronn  the  said  service." 

Washington's  "  Farewell  orders  to  the  arraies  of  the 
United  States,"  Dated  llocky-IIill,  near  Princeton,  lid 
Nov.  178v",  is  a  pathetic  exhortation,  in  which  the  dis- 
►  ntereateduess  of  the  Patriot  is  blended  wjth  the  wisidortt 
of  the  Philosopher. — It  contains  the  foduAing  interest- 
ing- and  inipi-essive  pasnges. 
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■i^  only  remsiins   for  the  coramanderln  Chief  to  a<3- 

.-ess  himself  once  more,  and   for  the  last  time,  to  the 
A'rnics  of  the  United  St&tes,  and  to  bid  them  an  affec- 
•  lonate — u  hing  farewell. 
'♦  It  is  universally   acknowledg-ed,  that  the  enlarged 

-ospects  of  happiness  opened  by  the  esti^blishment  of 
vir  Independence,  almost  exceed  the  povier  of  dcs- 
r-iption  ;  and  nhall  not  the  brave  men  who  h-iVt  con- 
•,-ibuted  so  essential  to  this  intsli!n'tbl._-  a<  qr.ibition,  ve- 

ring  victorious  from  the  fiekl  (fv.Krt.'  the.  i\^\  '  ci' 
tfriculturp,  pnrtit.ipate  in  all  ^he  hl:.r<sii.g3  whiclt  h:ivc 
>  een  obtiiined  ? — In  such  a  ll:public,  vvii"  will  t- xclude 
ilitnti  frf»m  th."  lights  ofcilizers.  a-ui  Uitf:uils  of  Uw  ir 
il  .hours  ?— To  these  hai  oy  soMi  .  s  wlio  ;.re  acluatcci  by 
ry  til*"  spirit  of  .:(iv*'nture  liit  fislieiit-s  wM  ailord  an 
..nplc  and  proliuble  einplcymt- ni  ;  and  thr  ffifilere- 
f,ions  of  the  West  will  yiidd  a  most   happy  as^yiurr  to 

hose  who,  fond  of  domestic  cujoymnit,  are  setkiug 
iur  personal  Indt  pi:n  !ance. 

«<  Tiie  commander  in  Chief  conceives  little  is  noUr 
vanting  to  enafdc  thu  s  Idlers  to  ch-nge  the  military 
rhnfact^^  into  that  of -ht  Citizen  ;  butthstt  steady  and 
lecent  tenoup  of  behuvicur  which  has  geriernlly  distingu- 
ished no5  only  the  j.rmy  ui^.der  his  immediate  command, 
Dut  therifFtrcnt  ..'ttachmcntsand  sepefate  armies,  thro' 
the  course  of  the  war — from  tlidr  ^uod  sense  and  pru- 
dence, he  anticipates  the  happiest  conatquences  ; — 
*nd,  while  he  congratuUtts  them  on  the  glorious  oc- 
casion which  renders  their  services  in  the  fitld  no  long- 
er nec.ts"^a^y,  he  wishes  to  ex^>^e^h  the  slieuj.-  f  blifai^ 
tions  i;c  ftels  himstlf  under,  for  tiie  assistance  he  has 
received  from  every  cLss,  and  in  every  instance.  To 
thevhiious  branches  of  the  army,  the  C antral  t^kes 
this  l!<st  snd  solemn  opportunity  ofpr  feSiinphLs  in.jo^ 
i  ible  attachment  and  fiiendship  -lie  wishes  mc.re  than 
bare  profesiions  were  in  his  povvti — that  he  vv*s  tcaUn 
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ftble  to  be  uetful  totliem  in  future  life.  And  beinp  now 
to  conclude  these  his  last  public  orders,  to  ttike  his  ul 
timate  leave,  in  a  short  time,  of  the  military  character, 
and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  arnnies  he  has  so  long  had 
the  honour  to  command,  he  can  only  again  offer,  in 
their  behalf,  his  recommendations  to  their  grateful 
Country,  and  his  prayers  to  tbe  God  of  Armies.  May 
ample  justice  be  done  them  here,  and  m&y  the  choicest 
of  Heaven'B  favours  both  here  and  hereafter  attend 
those  who,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  have  secured  in- 
numerable blessings  for  others  ! — With  these  wishes, 
and  this  benediction,  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  about 
to  retire  from  service.  The  curtain  of  separation  will 
soon  be  drawn,  and  the  miiitsiry  scene,  to  him,  will  be 
closed  for  ever." 

To  this  address,  the  army  that  remained  at  West* 
Point,  on  the  banksof  theliudson,  sent  a  most  respect- 
ful and  affectionate  answer.  After  returning^  thanks  to 
vlheir  General,  for  his  exertions  in  their  favour,  they  ex- 
press their  feelings  in  the  following  bold  and  figurative 
language  :  **  Regardless  of  present  sufferings,  we  look- 
ed forward  to  the  endof  ourtoils  and  dangerS;  to  bright- 
er scenes  in  prospect.  There  we  beheld  the  genius  of  . 
our  Country  dignified,  by  our  Sovereignty  and  Indepen- 
elance,  supported  by  Justice,  and  adorned  with  every 
liberal  Virtue.  There  we  saw  patient  Husbandry  fear- 
less extend  her  cultivated  field,  and  animated  Com- 
meroe  spread  her  sails  W  every  wind.  There  we  be- 
held fair  Science  lift  her  head,  with  all  the  Arts  attend- 
ing in  her  train.  There,  blest  v/iih  Freedom,  we  saw  the 
human  Mind  expand,  and  throwing  aside  the  restraints 
which  cofined  it  to  the  narrow  boutids  of  country  it  em- 
bracedthe  world.  Those  animating  prospects  are  no*' 
changing  to  fealites,  and  actively  to  have  contributed  to 
their  production,  is  our  pride,  our  glory.*' 

New-York  was  ev»cuted  by  the  British  troops  aboy  t 
^'Mveeks  after  the  discharge' of  tint  Americfn  army. 
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.^ieanwhile,  Washington,  having  finished  the  great  work 
of  the  Rf  volution,  and  founded  a  Republic,  he  wished  to 
retire  from  the  eye  of  ohscfvation,  to  the  peaceful  rur*l 
shades  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance.  Accordingly,  he 
look  leave  of  his  officers  in  the  rnost  solema  manner. 
Having  been  previously  assembled  for  that  purpose, 
Washington  jmned  them,  and  calling  for  a  glass  of  wine 
addressed  them  in  the  following  :  "  With  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude,  1  now  take  leave  of  you  : — t  most 
devoutly  wish,  that  your  letter  days  may  be  prosperous 
and  h;ippy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and 
htinouraolc.'*  Tije  officers  were  deeply  aifected  ;  they 
came  up  to  hv.n  s.ices>ively.  and  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  each,  lie  then  hh  the  room,  and  passed  be- 
tween the  ri^rks  of  a  corps  of  li-^ht  I-dantry  that  lined 
Ms  w.iy  to  the  tide  of  the  North  Klver — The  oincefii 
followed  hirii  in  a  solerhn  silent  train  ;  their  eyes  were 
siifFused  with  tears.  They  felt  a  strong  emotion  of  re- 
gret si  p:»riing  with  a  h<=rf)  wlio  hid  p.4rtlcipated  their 
dangers,  and  so  oftcs-n  led  them  to  glory.  When  Wash- 
ington ejitered  thebargejhe  turned  towards  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  with  a  countenance  txpressive  of  his  feelings, 
and  waved  his  hat  as  a  list  r.diea. 

lie  proceeded  to  Annapolis,  to  resign  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  wu-s,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Ma- 
jor George  Washington,  and  Colonel  Hunnphreys,  hi* 
sid-de-camp. — Ilia  progress  was  marked  by  public  te- 
V.)icings  ;  triumphul  urches  were  erected  at  the  entrancii 
of  ?vcry  town  and  vdbge  througl\  which  he  passed.  A 
number  of  beautifal  young  virgins,  robed  in  white. 
ijiet  \r\n  wilh  songs  of  gratulation — they  strewed  laurtjl 
before  the  benign  hero,  who  moved  slowly,  on  a  white 
charger.  The  name  of  Washington  excited  an  univer- 
sal  emotion. 

Women  and  children  thronged  the  doors  and  windows, 

eager  to  behold  the  Deliverer  of  their  Country — b&raU 

of  nnusic  filled  the  air  with  sprightly  melody,  while  tlie 

men,  v,'ho  had  fought  under  the  banners  of  Libcity  hail- 
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ed  their  General  wfitii  acclamationg.  Waahiogton  receiv'* 
ed this  tPiliute  of  >juf)lic  gratitude  with  his  characteristic 
benij^nity  while  his  boscran  participated  the  general  hap* 
pin ess. 

On  his  arrival  at  Annnpolis,  he  informed  Congress 
erf  his  intended  resisjnation  ;— they  resolved  it  should 
be  in  a  public  audience,  and  on  the  day  appointed, 
numbers  of  distlnguiaid  persons  attf^nded,  to  behold 
the  interesting  scene  G-  neral  Washington  addressed 
the  President  in  the  followirvg  words, 
Mr  President 

"The  great  events  on  which  my  resipf nation  depend- 
ed,  havinsr  *t  length  taken  place,  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour of  offering  my  sincere  congratulation  to  Congress, 
and  of  presenting  myself  before  them  to  surrender  into 
their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  cLira 
ths  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try. 

'•  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  Independence 
and  Sovereit^nty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity  af- 
forded the  United  States  of  becoming  a  respectable  na- 
tion, I  resi.^rf?  with  satisfaction,  the  appointment  I  accep. 
ted  with  diffidence  ;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  ac- 
complishso  arduous  a  task,  which  however,  was  super- 
ceded by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause  the 
support  of  the  Supreme  Power  of  the  Union,  and  the 
patronage  of  Heaven. 

*♦  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified 
the  most  saiguine  expectations,  and  my  gratitude  for 
the  interposition  of  Proviilence,  and  the  assistanco  I 
have  received  from  my  country-men,  increases  with  e- 
very  review  ofthe  momentous  contest. 

*'  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  gene- 
ral, 1  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  not  to  ac- 
knowlc^dge,  in  this  place,  the  p-culiar  services  snddis- 
tii^ui^hed  merits  of  the  persons  who  had  been  att«ched 
to  my  person  4uiingths  war;   It  was  impossible   the 
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choice  of  confidential  officers  to  con^pose  my  fkmtty 
should  hiive  been  iiiore  fortunate  ;  permit  me,  Sir,  to 
recommen'3,  in  particular,  those  who  bavft  continued 
in  the  service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the 
favourable  notice  and  patronaj^e  of  Congress. 

*•  I  consider  it  as  my  indisn^nsible  duty  to  close  this 
last  solemn  act  of  w.y  official  life,  by  recommendihjj  the 
interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protectiota  of 
Almic^hty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them  to  his  holv  keeping. 

**  H'vin^  now  finished  the  work  assig^ned  me,  I  re- 
tire from  the  g-reat  thctre  of  action,  and  bidding"  an  af- 
fectionate farew^'ll  to  this  august  body,  under  whose 
OT-derg  I  have  long-  acted,  I  here  <  ffer  nriy  commission, 
and  take  mv  leave  of  all  the  employrafrnts  of  public 
life."  ' 

To  this  the  President  retlirned  the  following  an- 
swer: 

"  The  United  States  in  Congtess  assemHied,  feceiv^ 
with  emotions  too  effecting  for  utterance,  the  solemn 
resjgnstion  of  the  authorities  under  which  you  hae  led 
their  troops  with  success,  through  a  perilous  and  doubt- 
ful war. 

^  "  Called  upon  by  your  Countpy  to  defend  its  Invaded 
rights,  you  had  accepted  the  sacred  charge  before  it 
had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  without  friends 
or  a  goverment  to  support  her. 

"  You  have  conducted  the  great  nailitary  contest  with 
wisdom  and  fortitude,  invarifchly  regarding  the  rights 
of  tlie  civil  power  through  sll  disasters  and  changrJS. 
You  have  by  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow-citi- 
zens,  enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius  and 
transmit  their  fime  to  posterity.  Having  defended  the 
standard  of  Liberty  in  this  new  world,  hn'ing  taught  a 
lesson  useful  to  those  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who  feel 
oppression,  you  retire  from  the  gr^at  the&tre  of  actioa 
with  the  blessing  of  our  feilow  citizens  ;  but  the  glory 
ot  your  virtues  ViU  not  terminate  with  your  military 
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commmd— it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest  apes.^' 
Washington  now  hastened  to  mount  Vernon,  where 
hi-  was  welcomed  by  his  affectionate  consort,  neighbors 
and  domestics,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy  ;  and 
diveslinj^  himself  of  the  military  robe,  he  once  more 
assumed  the  plain  garb  of  the  farmer. 

Agriculture  was  his  favourite  pursuit — His  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon  particularly  eng^aj^^ed  his  attention,  and 
was  productive  of  large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  and  flax,  besides  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle. — His  life  was  rejrulated  by  temperance  ; 
he  rose  early,  and  after  spending  the  day  in  a  variety 
of  rural  pursuits,  he  retired  to  rest  about  nine  o'clock. 
This  was  his  invariable  rul«i  except  when  visitors  re- 
quired his  polite  attention.  His  table  was  55pread  with 
the  most  wholesome  viands  and  pure  wines,  but  he  corr^- 
rnonly  dined  on  a  single  dish,  which  with  a  few  glasses 
of  wine,  formed  his  repast.  He  liberally  patronized  an 
academy  at  Alexandria,  encouraged  the  interior  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomack ;  He  was  the  benefactor  of  the 
poor,  and,  in  short,  like  the  sun  to  vegetation,  his 
cheering  influence  and  example  proraoted  the  happiness 
of  society  where  he  resided. 

In  these  peaceful  scenes,  Washington  enjoved  ths 
rational  delights  of  rural  life  from  the  year  1783,  till 
the  summer  of  1787,  when  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Convention,  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  framed 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  Fe- 
neral  Union,  after  eleven  years  exp'^rience,  had  beea 
found  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  goverment.  Tlie 
fundamental  di.stinction  between  the  Articles  of  Confe- 
deration, and  the  new  Constitution,  lies  in  this;  the 
former  acted  only  on  States,  the  latter  on  individuals;  — 
the  former  could  neither  raise  men  or  money  by  its 
own  authority,  but  lay  at  the  discretion  of  13  diftcrent 
JLegiiUtures,  and,  without  th<^ir  unaninfious  concur- 
rence, was  uaajale  to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  or. 
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for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  By  the  new  Coc- 
stitution,  one  Legislative ;  and  Judicial  power  pervades 
the  whole  Union."  After  a  full  consideration,  and 
thoroui^h  discussion  of  its  principles,  it  was  ratified  hf 
11  of  the  13  States,  and  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and have  siiice  given  their  concurrence. 

The  new  Constitution  heinv?  thus  adopted,  Washing*- 
ton  was  chosen  President  in  April,  17^9,  by  the  unani° 
mous  vote  of  his  countrymen.  When  he  received  in» 
telligence  of  his  election,  he  set  out  from  Mount  Ver- 
non for  New- York.  He  was  escorted  by  the  m»Iitiaand 
gentleinen  of  the  first  ch  iracter  from  State,  to  State, 
and  numerous  addresses  of  Congratulation  were  presen- 
ted to  him  by  the  inhabitants-  of  the  towns  through 
which  he  passed-  On  hi«  approach  to  Philadelphia,  he 
was  met  by  above?  20  000  citizens,  v/ho  conducted  him 
to  the  city,  where  an  tlegaxit  entertainment  was  ptd* 
pared  for  iiim. 

His  progress  from  Pl.iUdt  Ipliia  to  New-York  is  thut 
disi'.ribed  by  an  eUj^ant  writer,  aivd  presents  an  anima° 
ted  picture  of  Public  gratitude.  **When  Mr.  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware  and  landed  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  hs  was  saluted  with  3  cheers  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vicinity.  When  he  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
on  his  w&y  to  Trenton,  ji  t*  iunaphitlarth  was  erected  on 
the  bridge,  by  the  directio  i  of  thv;  laoies*  of  the  place^ 
The  crown  of  the  arch  was  highly  ornamented  with  im- 
perial laurels  and  flowers,  snd  on  it  w&s  displaced  ia 
large  figures  **  December  26t;i,  1776.  ■'  Om  the  swfep 
of  the  arch,  was  this  inscription, ••  The  I)«^fendet'  of  the 
Mothers  will  wlso  protect  their  Daught-irs*'  On  the 
north  side  were  ranged  a  nunr^ber  of  young  givls  dress- 
ed in  white,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  hetdS, 
and  baskets  of  flowers  on  their  arras— in  the  second 
row  stood  the  youni^  b.dies,  and  behind  them  the  marr- 
ricd  ladies  of  the  town.    The  instant  he  pawed  4h^ 
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arch,  the  young  girls  beg'an  to  sin^  the  foUowing  ode  t 

**  Welcome,  mij^hty  Chief,  once  more, 

*'  Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  : — 

^'  Now  no  mercenRry  foe 

'*  Aims,  again,  the  fatal  blow — 

**  Aims  at  thee  the  fatal  blow. 

"  Virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave, 

**  These  thy  conq'ring  arm  did  save, 

•'  Build  for  thee  triumphant  bowers  ; 

**  Strew  ye  fair,  his  way  witli  flowers, 

'5  Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers,'^ 

**  As  they  sung  the  last  lines,  they  strewed  tlieir  flow- 
ers on  the  road  before  their  beloved  Deliverer. — His 
situation  on  this  occasion,  contrasted  with-whst  he  had, 
in  December  1776,  feit  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  af- 
fairs of  America  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  depression, 
filled  him  with  sensations  that  cannot  be  described. 
He  was  rowed  across  the  bay  from  Elizabeth-Town  to 
New-York,  in  an  elegant  barge,  by  13  pilots.  All  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour  hoisted  their  flags.  On  his  land- 
ing, universal  joy  diffused  itself  thro'  every  order  of  the 
people,  and  he  was  received  and  congratulated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  officers  of  the  Corporation. 
In  the  eveing,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

Oi>  the  30th  of  April  he  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath  enjoined  by  the 
Constitution,  in  the  following  words,  •*  I  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  protect  and  defend  tbe  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.'*  An  universal  and  solem  silence  prevailed 
among  the  spectators  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 
The  Chancellor  then  proclaimed  him  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  answered  b)f  the  discharge  oi 
cannon,  and  the  accUmations  of  20^000  citizens. 
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Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  Chief  Magistracy, 
he  visited  the  Eastern  States,  with  a  view  to  promote 
agriculture,  and  explore  the  means  of  nationel  improve- 
n»ent.  The  French  Revolution,  which  has  excited  the 
attention  of  mankind,  proved  ii  severe  test  to  the  pru-^ 
dence  of  Washington.  Tho'  he  secretly  disapproved 
of  the  violent  measures  of  the  French  Republic,  yet  he 
sftw  that  it  was  necessary  for  America  to  preserve  a 
mutual  j^ood  understanding  with  that  nation. 

Washington  was  twice  elected  Presii^ent,  and  dur- 
ing hirs  8  years  administratinn,  he  performed  the  duties 
of  his  arduous  office  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  honest  pa- 
triot.— Afier  having  spent  45  years  of  his  life  in  the  ser. 
vice  of  his  country,  he,  in  September,  1796,  announced 
his  determination  to  retire,  in  an  address,  expressive  of 
his  gratitude  and  affection. 

Washington  once  more  retired  to  his  favouf 
ite  seat,  with  the  hope  of  devoting-  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  the  calm  duties  of  domestic  life.  From 
March,  iror,  to  July  1798,  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
arising-  from  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  ag-gressions 
of  France  now  alarmed  Mr,  Adam's  adnriinisU'stlon, 
and  that  they  mig-ht  be  prepared  to  resist  open  hos'ili- 
ty,  they  found  it  expedient  to  embody  their  army.  Con- 
vinced of  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  that  venerable 
man,  whose  valour  had  been  instrumental  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  country.  Congress  appointed  Washington 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armies,  He  accepted  the 
oppointment,  and  his  letter  to  the  President  on  that  oc- 
casion, is  marked  with  that  perspicuity  which  distin- 
guishes all  his  writings. 

Bat  the  moment  now  approached  in  which  this  illus- 
trious character  was  to  be  removed  to  another  state  of 
existence.  On  th  e  l2lh  of  December,  1709,  he  rode 
out  to  one  of  his  plantations,  ond  the  day  being-  r.uny  h« 
caught  cold,  which  brought  on  an  iufl amatory  soi 
throat  Tkis  disease  became  alarming  on  Friday  nii^h 
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and  when  liis  phisician  arrived  on  Saturday  morninfr, 
mediciil  aid  was  inefficacious.  A  few  minutes  br for': 
hr  pxpir*d,  he  enquired  **  Doctor,  how  \o'\^  am  I  to 
remain  in  this  situation  ?"  The  physician  replied,  **  Not 
lon£^  Sir." 

A  gentlem*n,  who  was  present  »t  Mount  Vernon,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars  relative  to 
the  death  !.»f  General  Wasliington  :— 

The  Genernl,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  begun  se- 
ver&l  impf*oveme!>ts  on  his  farm.  Attending  to  some  of 
these,  he  probably  caught  his  death.  He  had  in  con- 
tempUtion  a  gravel  walk  on  'he  banks  of  the  Potomack} 
between  the  walk  and  the  river  there  was  to  be  a  fish 
pond.  Some  trees  were  to  be  cut  down,  and  others 
preserved.  On  Friday  the  day  before  he  died  he  spent, 
some  time  by  the  side  of  the  rivf  r  marking  the  former. 
There  came  a  fiill  of  snow,  which  did  not  deter  him 
from  his  pursuit,  but  he  continued  tiil  his  neck  and 
hair  \vh  tre  quite  covered  with  snow.  H't  spent  the  e. 
vening  with  Mrs.  Washingion,  reading  the  newspapers, 
which  came  by  themdil  thht  evening  ;  he  went  to  bed 
as  usual  about  9  o'  clock  waked  up  in  the  night,  and 
fovmd  himself  extremely  unwell,  but  would  not  allow 
Mrs.  Washington  to  get  up,  or  the  servants  to  bvs 
waked,  la  the  morning,  (inding  himself  very  ill,  Dr. 
Craik  of  Alexandria,  was  sent  for.  Sopn  after  his  arri- 
val, twj  consulting  phyticiijns  were  called  In,  but  all 
eould  not  avail  On  Saturday  he  died,  lie  said  to  Col. 
Lesr  a  little  before  his  death,**  busy  me  decently,  aud 
not  till  two  days  after  my  deceas*?."— To  Dr.  Craik  he 
said.  '*  I  die  a  very  hard  death,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die.*'— Before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  laid  himself  on 
his  back,  placed  his  hands  before  him,  and  closed  his 
dwn  mouth  and  eyes/* 
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Philadelphia.  Dec.  19, 

On  Saturday  the  14th  inst.  clied  at  his  seat  in  Vir^ 
g?na,  General  George  Washington,  Commander  ia 
Chief  of  the  Arnnies,  and  late  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, cf  the  United  States  of  America — m«ture  in 
years,  covered  with  glory,  and  rich  in  the  affections  of 
a  free  poeple.  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

When  men  of  comnnon  character  are  swept  from  the 
theatre  of  life,  they  die  without  the  tribute  of  public 
concern,  as  they  had  lived  without  a  claim  to  public  es- 
teem—But when  personages  of  great  and  exaUed  worth, 
are  sumnnoned  from  this  sublunary  scene,  their  death 
csUs  forth  burst  of  general  regret,  and  invigorates  the 
flame  of  public  gratitude — In  obedience  therefore  to 
the  voice  of  their  Country,  tke  Poet,  the  Orator,  and 
the  Historian,  will  combine  to  do  justice  tothecharac= 
ter  of  this  illustuous  Patriot  ;' whilst  the  ingenious 
labours  of  the  Sculptor,  the  Statuary,  .-ndthe  Painter, 
will  unite  ih  perpetuating  the  virtues  of  The  Man  ok 
THE  Age. 

Mourn,  Columbia,  mourn  ! — Thy  Father  and  Pro- 
tector is  no  more  ! — Mourn  Reader,  of  whatever  kin- 
dred, tongue  or  clime  thou  be,  thy  Friend,  the  Friend 
of  Man  and  of  Liberty,  is  gone  !— The  Hero,  the  Sage, 
t}ie  Patriot,  this  glorious  emanation  of  the  Deity,  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  bosom  of  his  God  ! — The  recording 
Angel  has  enre^istered  his  virtuous  deeds  in  Heaven, 
and  the  name  of  WASHINGTON  will  live  for  ever  ! 

Alexaneria,  Dec.  20. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  mortal  part  of  Washington 
the  Great—the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  the  Friend 
of  Man— was  consigned  to  the  silent  tomb  with  solemn 
lionours  and  funeral  pomp, 
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AmuUituds  of  people,  from  many  miles  rottnd,  »*• 

sembled  i»t  Mount  V  rnnn,  the  choice  abode,  and  last 
earthly  rfsldence  of  its  illastrious  Chief.  There  were  , 
the  proves,  the  spacious  avenues,  the  beautiful  scene  ' 
ry,  the  noble  mansion — but  slas  !  its  august  inh»bit»nt 
was  p^one  !— his  body  indeed,  was  there,  but  his  scul 
was  fled ! 

la  the  long-  and  lofty  portico,  where  oft  the  Hero 
wsllcid  in  all  his  virlaus  glory,  now  Isy  the  shrouded 
corpse. — The  couitenanr?.  g till  composed  ind  serene, 
seemed  to  express  the  dignily  of  thnt  spi'it  whi-h  sa 
lat«lv  actHiteU  the  lif-l  ss  fcm— There,  those  who 
paid  the  Ust  sad  honours  to  the  B&nefiictor  of  his  Coun- 
tf}',  took  al«st — a  sad  farewell. 

Near  the  head  of  the  c ofiin,  wer;-  inscibed  the  words 
Suff^e  a.i  yuclicium  ;  »bnut  tiie  rnddile  Gloria  aeo  ;  and, 
on  tli?  silVer  pl^-tr  Gener  l  George  Washington  departed 
this  Life  Hth  Dec  JEtat  68. 

Betwi-tu  3  and  4  'clock,  the  sound  of  artillery  f.-om 
a  v-^ssel  in  thariv^r  fi^inp;  minute  g-uns,  aroused  all  our, 
.sorrowful  f 'tlings — the  body  was  moved,  and  a  band  of 
music  with  mournful  melody,  melted  the  soul  into  ten- 
derness '^f  woe. — The  procession  marched  in  the  follow  - 
ing  order* 

Cavalry,  Infantry,  &  Guard  with  arms  reversed  j 

Clergy  ; Music  ; 

The  General's  horse,   with   t)is  saddle,  holsters,    and 
pist   's  ; 

Col.  Simms,  C  g ")         Col.  Gilpin, 

Ra-nsay  "^  '  C  M-^rsteller;, 

Payne,  C.  i^  3  Little ; 

Moaropfs  ; 

MaHotiirk  Brethernj 

A.nd  Citizens. 

When  the  procession  arrivt-d    at  the   bottom  of  the 

lawn  ontlie  banks  nf  the  Potomack,  where  the  family 

vault  is  placed,  the   cavalry  halted,  and   the  Ir.fint'v 
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marched  towards  the  mount  and  fr>rm>"*din  lines  ;  the 
Clergy,  the  Masonic  Brethern.  and  the  Citizens  de| 
scended  to  the  vault,  were  the  Church  funeral  service 
was  performed. 

The  general  discharges  by  the  atillery,  cavalry,  and 
infiiutry,  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  entomb*- 
ed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Armies. 

The  Sun  was  now  setting — Alas,  the  Son  of  Glory 
was  set — No,  the  mame  of  Washington  wiil  live  for 
ever  ! 

From  Vernon's  Mount  behold  the  Hero  rise 

Resplendent  Forms  attend  him  thro'  the  skies  ! 

The  shades  of  war-worn  Veterans  round  him  throng, 

And  leadenwrap'd  their  honourM  Chief  along. 

A  1  lU'  el  wreath  the  immortal  warren  bears. 

An  arch  triumphal  merceh's  hs-ud  prepares  ; 

Young  Laurence,  erst  ih'  ftVenjring  bolt  of  war. 

With  port  majestic,  guides  the  glittering  car  ; 

Montgomery's  godlike  form  directs  the  way. 

And  Green  unfolds  the  gates  of  endless  dity ; 

Whilst  Angles,  **  trumpet  tongu'd"  proclaim  thro** 
air, 

*'Due  Honours  for  the    first  of   men  prepare  !'' 


PROCEEDIJVGS  lAT  COJVGRESS, 

House  of  representatives. 

Thursday  Dec,   19,  1799. 

Mr.  Mar.^h&ll  addressed  the  Chair  as  follows  :  *'  Mr 
speaker — The  melancholy  event  which  was  yesterday 
announced  with  doubt,  has  been  rendered  but  too  cer- 
tain. Our  Washington  is  no  more! — The  hero,  the 
sage,  and  the  patriot  of  AmcTica — the  man  on  whr.ni  in 
times  c^f  danger,  every  eye  was  turned,  and  all  hopes 
v/ere  pUcedj  lives  now,  only  in  his  own  great  actiont. 
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and  in  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  and  an  afflicted 
people. 

**  If,  Sir,  it  had  even  not  been  usual,  openly  to  testi- 
fy respect  for  the  memory  of  those  whom  Heaven  had 
selected  as  its  instruments  for  dispensing  jjoodto  men, 
yet,  such  has  been  the  uncommon  worth,  and  such  the 
extraordinary  incidents,  which  have  marked  the  life  of 
him,  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  that  llie  whole  Ameri- 
can nation,  impelled  by  the  fame  feelings,  would  call 
with  one  voice,  for,  a  public  manifestation  of  that  sor- 
row, which  is  so  deep  and  so  universal. 

"  More  than  any  other  individual,  and  »s  much  as  to 
one  Individual  was  possible,  has  he  contributed  to  found 
this  our  wide  spreading  Empire,  and  to  give  to  the  Wes- 
tern World  its  independenae  and  freedom. 

♦'  Having  eff  cted  the  great  object,  for  which  he  was 
^^)i;iced  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  we  have  seen  him 
converting  the  sword  into  the  plough-share,  and  voiun- 
lirily  sinking  the  Soldier  into  the  Citizen. 

'*  When  the  debiUty  ol  our  Federal  system  had  be- 
come manifest,  and  the  bonds,  which  connected  the  ^ 
parts  of  this  vast  continent,  were  dissolving,  we  have 
K^enhi.u  the  Chief  of  those  V*triots  vAxo  formed  for  us 
H  Constitution,  which  by  jjaeserving  the  Union,  will,  I 
trust  substantiate  and  perpetuate  those  blessings,  which 
cur  Revolution  had  promised  to  bestow. 

"  In  obedience  to  the  genera!  voice  of  his  Country, 
caUiog  on  him  to  preside  over  a  Great  Ptople,  we  have 
t>cen  him  once  more  quit  the  retirement  he  loved,  and 
iii  a  season  more  tempesluou*  than  war  its  If,  with 
calm  and  wise  determination,  pursue  the  true  iiiterests 
of  the  Nation,  and  contribute,  more  th^n  any  other 
could  contribute,  to  the  establishment  of  that  system 
of  policy,  which  will,  I  trust,  yet  preserve  our  peace, 
oar  honoar,  and  our  independence, 

*•  Hkvingbeen  twice  unanimously  chojen  the  Chief 
>raiistrate  of  a  Free  People,  we  see  him,  at  a  time 
when  his  re-election  v.ith  universal  suffrage  could  not 
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b2  doubted,  sffortling  to  the  world  a  rare  instance  oF 
modersiuon,  by  withdrawinsj  from  his  hlg-h  station  to  the 
peaceful  walks  of  private  life. 

'*  However  the  public  confidence  msy  cliang-e  and  the 
pub'iic  ailectioiis  fluctuate  w^ith  respect  to  others,  yet, 
with  respect  to  him,  they  have  in  war  and  in  peace,  in 
public  and  i»  private  life,  been  as  steady  as  his  own 
lirm  mind,  and  as  constiint  as  his  own  exalted  virtues. 

•*  Let  ua,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  the  Ust  tribute  of 
aSPection  and  respect  to  our  departed  Friend — Let  the 
Grand  Council  of  the  Nation  display  those  seniiments 
which  the  Xation  feels — For  this  purpose  I  hold  in  my 
hand  sojne  Resolutioua,  which  I  tiike  the  Uberty  of  offer- 
ing to  the  House,*' 

Mr.  Marshall  having  handed  his  Resolutions  to  the 
Cl-rk,  they  were  read,  und  unanimously  agreed  to,  as 
follows,  viz 

Resolved,  That  this  House  wait  on  the  Prtsi  lent  of 
the  United  States,  in  condolsnceofthi<  mournful  event. 

Resolveci,  That  the  Speaker's  chair  be  shrouded 
with  bUck,  and  that  the  members  and  Officers  of  ihe 
House  wear  idack  durinj;^  the  Session. 

Resolved,  That  a  Commitee,  in  corjanction  with  one 
from  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  consider  on  the  most 
suitable  manner  of  psyin^  honour  tothiv  menni<  ry  of  the 
Mjln,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
Cff  his  Couutryraen. 

Monday,  Dec.  23. 

Mr.  Marsb&ll  made  a  report  from  the  joint  Commit* 
tee  appointed  to  consider  *  suitable  mode  of  comniemo- 
rfctir.j^  trie  de&th  of  General  VVHshington. 

He  reported  the  following  Resolutions  : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
ves  of  the  United  Ststtes  of  America,  iu  Congress  &sspm- 
l]ed,  Thfit  a  marble  monument  be  erected  by  the  Uni- 

d  StiU.s  at  the  Capitol  ofthe  City  of  Washington,  and 

•at  the  iaiTAUv  of  Hcnai'al  Washington  be  requeited  to 
E 
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permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  It  j  and  that  the 
monument  be  so  designed  &s  to  commemorate  the  grent 
ev  nts  of  liis  military  andpolitirai  liif. 

And  be  ii  further  res*.lvf  d,  Th -t  there  be  a  funeral 
pr  cession  from  Congress  Hhll.  to  the  German  Lutlieran 
Churt  h,  in   mr-mory  of  Gen.  Geor^-e  Washington,  on 
Thursday  the  26th  i;  st.  and  tha..  anoriilion  be  prepured. 
at  the  request  (jf  Congress,  to  he  delivered  before  both 
houtses  that  duy  ;  and  that  the  President  of  the  Sennte,  " 
ai  d  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Uepretent:aive8,  be  desi 
f'  fi  to  r*^c}uest  one  of  tbe  Members  of  Congress  to  de 
liver  the  s.<me. 

And  ie^  i  iu'ther  resolved,  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  peopl.  of  ihe  Uhittd  State?,  to  we«r  crape  on 
thei:  left  ainr?  as  mourning,  for  thirty  day's. 

An  '  be  it  furtiier  resolved  That  'he  Prcsid  nt  ofthe 
Unit,  d  >tatfs  be  rtqu.'sted  to  direct  >•  copy  of  these, 
Resrlutions  to  be  trjsi!sii,ilttd  to  Mrs.  Vashington,  as- 
suring^ her  of  the  profound  rrspect  Coppress  will  ovt-r 
bc/T  to  her  person  and  charscter.  of  their  condolence* 
on  the  l»te  affecting  dispenfiition  of  Providence,  and  in 
tre-tinj.;  her  sisserst  to  the  interment  of  the  remains  ci 
Gen"^^-.!  Washington  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the 
first  Uesohuion, 

And  be  it  further  resrlved,  tliat  the  Prtsident  of  the 
U'.ited  Statf^s  b-  requested  to  issue  his  procKmation 
ncitiTyinf;  to  the  Pp.iple  throughout  the  U-^ited  State? 
the  reromme-iKlHtion  cnnt-ined  in  tlie  third  resolution 
These  Kr  solutions  passed  boiJi  11;  uses  unanimously 
Sume  doy,  the  Senact-  sf  nt  »h'-  f'vil  nving  letter  of  con 
dcV  n  e  ^r,  thf  pve'^ic'-cntof  the  United  States,  by  a  Com 
niittc-s-  nf  its  ^^embeis  : 

•/■   the  P.csi  i-ni  oftheV'^ited  States, 
THE  *enite  of  the    Unit  :d  Sf-tes  respectfully  tak^. 
ie:;  ■  %  Sir,  to  ixprc&s  to  you  the  deep  re>:rct  for  th< 
Iffi  iheiv    c'Hintiy  sustains    in  the    detili  of   Genera 
George  Washington. 
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This  event.  9(5  distpessina^  to  ill  ou?  fellow  ci-izens 
must  be  pecuUwly  heavy  to  vou,  who  have  lonp  beca 
associated  with  him  in  deeds  of  Patriotism.  Permit  us, 
Sir,  to  mingle  our  tears  with  ycu  s —  on  this  occasion 
it  is  manly  to  weep.  To  lose  such  a  man,  at  such  a 
crista,  no  common  calamity,  to  the  world — our  Country 
fnourns  her  Father.  The  Almij^hty  Uisposerof  human 
events  has  taken  from  us  oiir  greatest  Benefactor  aud 
Ornament — It  becomes  us  to  submit  wiih  reverence  to 
HiiT).  who  "maketh  darkness  his  pivilion." 

With  patriotic  pride,  we  review  the  life  of  our 
"^Vashington,  and  compare  him  with  those  of  other 
countries,  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  f^me.  Ancient 
and  modfjrn  names  are  diminished  before  him.  Grest- 
ties''  and  Guilt  have  too  often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fama 
is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant.  The  destroyers  of  nations 
stoud  abashed  it  the  ra-tjesty  of  his  virtue. — It  reprov- 
ed the  intemperance  of  thriir  ambition,  and  darkened 
the  splendour  of  victory.  The  scene  is  closed,  and  we  are 
nolor'pfer  anxious  lest  misforturie  should  sully  his  glory  ; 
heh£8  tr&velled  on  to  the  end  ot  his  journey,  and  carri- 
ed with  him  in  increasing  weight  of  honour  ;  he  has  de- 
posited it  safely,  where  Misfortune  cannot  t»rriish  it — 
Where  Malice'cau'iot  blast  it.  Favoured  of  Heaven,  he 
departed  without  exhibiting-  the  weakness  of  hum*- 
nity  ;  magnanimous  in  death,  the  darkness  of  ihe  gr*.ve 
could  net  obscure  his  brightaets. 

Such  was  the  Man  whom  we  deplore. — 

Tiiank*  to  God,  his  glory  is  consummated — Wash- 
iMGTOii  yet  lives  on  earth  in  hia  spotless  example — 
fais  gpirit  is  in  Heaven  ! 

L -t  his  countrymen  consecrate  tke  memory  of  the 
heroic  General— the  patriotic  Statesman — and  the  vir- 
tuovtsS/i^e  ;— let  them  teach  their  children  ni-ser  to 
forget,  that  the  friuts  of  his  labour,  and  hi*  example  are 
their  inheritance. 
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The  President's  Aks-wer^ 
Centlemen  of  the  SinatCf 

I  RECEIVE,  'A'ith  the  most  respectful  and  affectten- 
atesei^timeuts,  in  this  impressive  -Vidreas,  the  obliging 
expressions  of  your  regret  for  tlie  loss  our  Country  \ms 
sustained,  in  the  death  of  her  most  esteemed,  beloved, 
and  admired  Citizen. 

In  the  multitude  of  my  thoupfhts  and  recollections 
on  this  m(  Uncholly  event,  you  will  permit  me  to  say, 
that  I  have  seen  him.  in  the  days  of  adversity,  in  some 
of  the  scenes  of  bis  deepest  distress,  and  most  tr}ing' 
perplexities  ;  I  have  also  attended  him  in  his  highest 
elevation,  and  most  prosperous  felicity,  with  uniform 
admirationof  his  V/isdom,  moderation,  and  constancy. 
Among  all  our  original  associttesin  that  memorable 
ILeague  of  the  cortinent  in  17^4,  which  first  expressed 
the  sovereign  will  of  a  Free  iS"&tion  in  America,  he  was 
the  only  one  remaining  in  the  General  Gavermeat.  Al- 
tho%with  a  constitution  more  enfeebled  than  his,  at  an 
»ge  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  retire- 
ment, Ifeelmyself  alone— bereaved  of  my  last  brother; 
yet  I  derive  a  strong  consoUticn  from  the  unanimous 
disposition  which  appears  in  all  ages  and  classes,  to  min. 
gle  their  sorrows  with  mine  in  this  common  calamity  to 
the  world. 

The  life  of  our  Washingtqn  cannot  suffer  by  a 
comparison  with  those  of  other  countries,  who  have 
been  most  celebrEted  and  exslted  by  fame.  The  attri- 
butes and  decorationsofi?t)ja/f>-  could  only  have  served 
to  eclipse  the  msjesty  of  those  virtues  which  made  him, 
from  being  a  modest  Citizen,  a  mOre  tesplendant  lumi- 
nary. Misfortune,  had  he  lived,  could  hereafter  have 
sullied  Ills  glory  only  withtliose  superficiul  minds,  who, 
believing  *•  that  characters,  and  actions  are  muked  by 
success  alone,"  rarely  deswve  to  enjoy  it.  Malice 
could  never  blast  his  hoaom^i  and  JEnvji  made  him  a  sin- 
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jR^Ur  exception  to  her  universal  rule— For  himself,  he 
had  lived  endng^h  to  Life  »nd  G!  *ry — For  his  fellow- 
citizr-ns,  if  their  prayers  could  hsve  been  answered,  he 
would  have  been  immortal — For  me,  his  departure  is 
at  a  most  unfortunate  moment.  Trusting',  howeyer,  in  the 
vsriae  and  riphtftous  dominion  of  Providence  over  the 
passions  of  men,  and  the  results  ofthj^ir  councils  and 
actions,  as  well  as  over  their  lives,  uothiiifj  remtins  for 
Die  but  humble  resignation. 

His  example  is  now  complete,  and  it  will  teach  wis- 
dom and  virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens,  and  men,  not 
only  in  the  present  ap^e,  butin  future  g^enerations.  as 
long  as  our  history  sha)l  be  read— If  a  Tracjen  found  a 
Pliny-  a  Marcus  Aurelius  cftn  never  want  biographers, 
eulogists,  or  historiaiis. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

Oi  raonday  the  8th  of  January,  the  President  sent  the 
following  letters  to  Congress  :  — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Hou:e  of  Representatives. 

In  compliance  v^i'h  the  request  in  one  of  the  Keso» 
lutions,  of  Congress  of  the  Slst  of  December  last,  I 
trtnsmited  a  copy  ofth^se-Resohitions,  by  my  secretary, 
Mr.  Sh«kW  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her  ofthe  pro- 
found respect  Congress  will  ever  bear  to  her  person  end 
character — of  their  condolence  in  the  late  afflicting  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  snd  entreating  her  assent  to 
the  interment  ofthe  remains  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  first  Resolution, 
As  the  sentinients  »f  that  virtuous  l^dy,  not  less  b  lov- 
ed by  this  nation,  than  she  is  at  present  gresitly  afflict- 
ed, can  never  be  so  well  expressed  hs  in  her  own  words, 
I  transmit  to  Congpess  h^  original  letter. 

It  would  be  an  Httempt  of  too  much  delicacy  to  make 
any  comments  up'^n  it — B'r  th-^re  c»n  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  Nation  at  large,  as  well  ag  all  the  l>r&  tches  ot  the 
Gavernment,  will  lie  highly  gt^atified  by  any  *rrange= 
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nient  which  may  diminish  the  sicri^ce  shemskesof 
her  individual  feeliog-s.  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Mrs.    Washington's  Answer. 
Sin,  Mount  Vernon,  31st  Dec.  1799. 

While  I  feci,  with  keenest  anguish,  the  l?te  dispen- 
sations of  Divine  Providence,  I  cannot  be  insensible  to 
the  mournful  trib>u!;e  ofrespect  and  veneration  which  is 
p«ia  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  deceased  husband ;  and, 
as  his  best  services  and  m-st  anxious  wishes  were  al- 
ways  devoted  to  the  wdfare  and  happiness  of  bis  coun- 
try, to  know  that  they  were  truly  apprr rioted,  and  grate- 
fully ri  membred,  afiords  no  inconsirlerablej  consolation- 

Tau.ht  by  the  };reat  exnirple  which  I  have  so  Icrg 
lipd  before  ire,  never  to  oppose  my  private  wishes  to 
the  public  will,  I  must  consent  to  the  request  made  by 
Congress,  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  transmit 
to  me.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  need  not,  I  cannot  »t>\\ 
Vi'hat  a  sacrifice  cf  individual  feeling- 1  make  to  a  sense 
of  public  duty. 

V/ith  grateful  acknowledj^ements,  and  unfeigned 
thanks,  for  the  personal  respect  and  evidences  of  con- 
dolence expressfed  by  Congress  and  Yourself^  I  remaia 
very  respectful; v., 

MARTHA  WASHINGT€»?. 


THE 

FAREWELL    ADDRESS. 

OF 

Ceorge  Washington. 

FrieUds  and  Fell"-w-Citizen', 

THE  period  for  a  new  elction  rf  a  citi.-^en,  to  ad- 
minister <he  ex':'cutive  government  of  the  United  States, 
beiitj/  not  far  distant,  end  the  time  actnuUy  arriv*'d, 
•(vhen  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  dvjsig-nating' 
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the  person  wlio  is  to  be  clothed  witli  that  Important 
tr\ist,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especsilly  as  it  mcy  on- 
fluce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  pti'  li.  voice, 
Ihat  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the  r  solutiot  1  have 
formed,  to  decline  brin^-  co:>siderecl  araonj^  '.he  nu  n^er 
of  those  out  of  wh  :m  a  choice  is  to  be  m^d' .  1  beg  you, 
it  the  same  timr:,  to  rio  me  the  ju5tic-^  tn  be  assured, 
that  this  rt-solutiia  has  not  been  taken,  without  .  strict 
re;>ard  to  *A\  the  cousidi  rat*r)ns  -Lppert-iru  .g-  to  the  re- 
1  ition  whi  h  binds  a  dutiful  cifizen  to  his  rouotry  ;  snd. 
that,  in  withdrawing th^  ten'^^r-rnf se.vice whi  hsil  nee 
in  my  sitrution  mij^'lit  imply,  I  .m  influenced  hy  nodirni* 
iiU'a:>n  of  zcai  for  you.  falu'c  ii:tei.!-sts  ;  no  defi  i'-  cy  of 
gratefu'  respe- t,  for  your  pist  kindness  ;  hut  m  sup- 
ported by  a  full  conviclion  that  the  step  is  coKip  tible 
with  Koth. 

I'he  Rccptance  of,  4nd  continuance  hitherto  ir  the 
OiRce  to  which  your  sufirig'^s  have  twic;  Ci'l  fl  rrie, 
have  b- en  a  U' ifornn  sacrifice  of  inr]i  =  ;^»iou  to  ih.  o- 
pinion  of  duty  and  to  a  dtferenca  for  wh  '  t  pi>«-a'^ed 
to  be  your  d-sirc  I  nonstaully  h^ped  tht  ir  v/ould 
have  been  much  earlier  in  my  pow-r, .  orssisUnt  with 
motives  which  I  w.s  not  at  lib^^^tv  to  disperard  t  ;e- 
turn  to  that  reti  ement  fionr^  whirh  I  had  been  vtluc- 
tantly  drawn.  T!\  strength  fnny  i'jllnxlion  to  do  this.', 
previous  to  the  Ust  election,  hi;.  '.  eve;»  hd  to  lh»  prepa- 
ration  of  an  a^ldre^s  to  d-  cUr»;  it  to  you  ;  but  mature 
refi(?/-tion  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of 
our  affii'  s  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  .d- 
vice  of  pet  sons  entitled  to  noy  confidence,  impehed  me 
to  abandon  th-i  idea. 

I  rej  >ice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  ext'-rn  \  ?s 
wpU  88  internal,  no  longer  'cnd^^rsthe  pursui'  of  ioi  li- 
nation  incompatible  witli  th''  SfOlime^t  )f<hity.  or^  pro- 
priety ;  snd  .mi  pc'isaaded,  whatever  ])-irtifJity  m^y  be 
ivjtaincd  f  r  my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstan- 
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ces  of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  ray  detrrmi- 
nation  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  »r. 
duous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say,  tlut  I  huve 
with  good  intentions,  rontnbuted  towards  the  organi- 
z*tion  and  administration  of  the  governmen*-,  the  best 
exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  jllclp•ment^yas  CRpable. 
N  t  tinronsrious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  »f  my 
qujlifications  xpnience  in  mr  ovn  eyes,  perhaps  still 
more  h^  the  eyes  of  nthe  s,  h»s  strenp-thencd  the  mo- 
tives to  diffidence  of  mycelf ;  and.  every  day  the  encreas- 
ing-  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  »nd  more  that 
the  r.  tir  ment  is  as  necetssry  to  me  as  it  will  be  wel- 
come. S  itisfi  d  that  if  any  circumstances  have  given 
pe  'ulijr  valoe  to  m^  8  rvict^g,  they  w?re  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and 
pruden-  invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism 
does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  intended 
to  terminate  the  career  of  mv  public  life,  my  fe  lings 
do  not  permit  rae  to susp^nri  Xh?  deep  scknowlelgment 
of  thsit  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  rry  beloved 
country,  f>r  th^  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me; 
eti  1  nnore  for  the  st^xifast  confidencf*  with  M'hi;  h  it  has 
euppnrted  me  ;  and  for  the  oppertunities  I  hftvt-  thence 
epjoyed  of  manif  sting  my  inviohble  attsrhmpnt,  by 
servi'^e*  faithful  hpI  persevering,  tho' in  usefuln*  sa  un- 
eq'ud  to  mv  zeal  If  benefits  have  resulted  tn  oiir  conn- 
try  from  these  services,  let  it  alv/ays  '^e  remembered  to 
your  pr»^ise  and  as  hu  instru'tive  example  iri  our  annals, 
th  <t  ifidt-r  circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  spita- 
ted  in  evf-ry  direction,  w*^ re  liable  to  mislead,  amidst 
appearances  sometimes  dubious — vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discour^rinic — in  situations  jn  wh'chn(>tun- 
i^equently  want  of  success  had  countenanced  the  spirit 
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©fcriticism—tlieconslanoy  of  your  support  ujis  the  e8° 
sentialprop  of  the  efTovts,  wod  h  guarantee  of  the  plans 
hy  which  they  were  effected. 

Profoundly  penetrated  vritJi  this  Ir'ea,  I  shall  carry  it 
with  me  to  my  grave,  i.s  a  strong  incitemi^nt  to  nnceas- 
ingvQws  that  Heayen  may  continue  to  you  tlje  choicest 
tokens  of  its  beneficence— that  your  union  and  brother- 
ly affection  may  be  perpetual — that  'he  free  constitu- 
tion whrch  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained— that  its  administinn  in  every  department 
may  be  stannped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that,  in  fine, 
the  happiness  of  the  people  ofthese  States  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  care- 
ful a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blespin^, 
»8  will  acquire  to  them  the  j-lory  of  recommending  it  to 
the  applause,  the  affection  and  the  adoption  of  every 
nation  whir.h  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here  pe-hsps  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solioitude  fop 
your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  «nd 
the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude 
nrge  me  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  ofier  to 
your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your 
frequent  review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  refl-ction,  ofj,no  inconsiderable  observa- 
tion, and  which  appear  to  me  all  important  to  the  per- 
manency of  your  flicity  as  a  People.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  f  e&dom,  as  you  cm  oidy 
see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  fri.-nd 
V/ho  can  possibly  hnve  no  pergonal  motives  to  bias  ins 
council.  Nor  can  I  forget  as  un  encouragement  to  it, 
your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion.  Interwoven  as  is  the  love 
of  liberty  with  every  U  ;ament  of  your  hearts,  no  re- 
commendation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  con- 
firm the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  govemraeot  v/hich  constitutes  you  one 
people  is  also  now  dear  to  you.    It  is  justly  so;  for  it 
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is  a  mtin  piUar  intheetlifice  of  your  rCHVunlefjndinL-e, 
the  support  of  your  Irir.quility  at  home,  your  peace 
ibpoid  ;  cf  your  s*fcly  ;  of  your  prosptrity;  of  thit 
very  libertv  which  \om  so  highly  prize.  But  >s  it  is 
easy  to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  a!id  from 
diS^rent  qiarters,  much  psius  will  be  taken,  many 
Ertliices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  Trinde  the  con. 
rtion  of  this  truth  ;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  p^iiti- 
',  fcrtrgss  agr^inst  vhich  the  batteries  of  intern':!  and 
ezterr.al  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  ictivelv 
(fhouch  often  convertly  and  iniidicusly)  dirertfic,  it 
isofirfinite  moincnt,  that  you  should  properly  esli- 
inate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  Union,  to 
vour  cell  ctive  and  i.iJividuU  happiness  ,•  that  you 
sho-ild  cherish  a  cariixl.  habitual  and  imnnoveible  at 
tacbment  to  it  ;  acciistoming  yourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  the  pu'ladium  of  your  political  s&fetf  and 
prosperity;  wktchirg  for  its  preservation  v. ith  jealous 
snxitty  ;  discount  r.ar.cing  u-hatevtr  may  suggest  even 
&  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  he  abaadoocd;  aiid 
indignantly  frcwing  upon  the  first  dawning  of  ever}'  at- 
tenapt  to  alien  Ate  ar-y  portion  ot  our  country  from  the 
rest;  or  to  enfeeble  the  sicred  tie*  which  noA*  litik  to- 
gether the  virious  parts. 

For  this  you  hive  every  inducemint  of  sympathy  and 
ioteresta.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  na'ne  of  Jmcricav.,  which  belongs  to 
you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  alvv«s  exsU  the 
just  pride  of  pstric>ti?m,  iTnra  than  any  Eppeliition  de- 
rived  fromlDcal  discriminations.  With  slip;ht  shidesof 
•iiiiVrence,  yoj  have  the  sfcmertrlijjion,  manners,  hibita 
und  political  prinrioles.  Yon  hsive  in  a  coramoncauf-e 
fought  and  tri urn pUed  together;  the  indepe-vdencc  and 
liberty  you  possess  are  (lieuork  ot  joint  couociU,  and 
jointlffrort?,  ofc«»mmon  dangers..  suHtring-s  andsucce?- 
les.  '  But  these  cor.siderRTinni.   however    pc^-crfuliy 
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taey  stddreasthcnisslves  to  your  sensibility,  are  rr^it- 
ly  oulweighrd  by  these  which  apply  more  iaiqneciiateiy 
to  your  interest — Here  every  portion  of  our  country 
finila  the  most  commanding-  motives  for  carefully 
guarding  and»  perserving  the  Union  cf  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrstined  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equki  Iws  cf  commor.  gover- 
ment,  rtn  is  in  the  productiuns  of  the  l-tter,  j^rest  addi- 
tional resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterp'i^e 
and  precious  materials  of  manufacturip.g  indusiry.  Tlie 
Soutii,  ia  tha  same  intercourse,  benefiiir.g  by  th-  ng-n- 
cyof  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  g^row  sioa  i:s  com- 
nlerc  ■  exp^n.!.  Turning  partly  i/Uo  its  own  ch-nnels 
thesfcamenof  ihe  North,  it  tir.fi5  its  pirli  uUr  n»viga- 
tion  invigorated  ;  ind  wiiiie  i.  coRtrio^^tes,  i  >  different 
way^,  to  nourish  s.nd  increase  the  gener\l  mass  of  ihc 
Ufctionain&vigation,  it  looks  f.rward  to  the  proteciion 
cf  a  mari'-ime  strength,  U>  -Ahich  iiself  ia  untquilly  a- 
diipted.  Th?^  East,  i'-  ».  lIii:o  int^rci-use  witti  the  \V>st, 
islrpady  fi'ids.  an'i  in  tiie  progesslvt-  improvemtrt  n  in- 
terior coramunicvao-s,  byU  'i  fcnc  %,ter,  will  more  and 
more  find  a  valuble  renifor  the  ccmccoJiiies  whit  h  it 
bri^g-s  fronn  Aoroa  1,  or  m<r.aiicturf-8  at  bomr.  Tne 
West  derives  f'-om  the  East  -uppile>  req  li^i.e  to  its 
g  ow-th  a-.d  conifa.  t— snd  a  hat  i*  perh  ^ps  of  siill  greater 
cons  quence,  it  muit  cf  necrssiiy  '.w^-  the  sccureen- 
iayiHentofinGijp.eositbl    cutlets  for  i.>  own  p:      u-.  lions 

>    the   wt-ight.  irifiueoce,     snd  the  future   re«  itime 
ngthofrhe  AtUsuic  eiUe  of  th«  U«iion.    direct  f  a  by 

,  iirdissolabie  comniunitY  of  irf^-rest  *s  o^x  nation. 
A  ^y  ot'ier  lenure  by  which  the  We^t  cstu  h  .d  Jii-  es- 
Srnlial  advantage,  whtther  dc-iv- d  froDi  it:f  own  ^^epe- 
rste  strer  jih.  or  f.-cm  aa  spostite  and  unnatural  ch*- 
nectionwilh  ixy  foreign  p.vrcT,  muse  be  ini.insicaily 
prec»rioU3. 

.Wbile  then  every  part  of  ou'-  count  y  tli'is  f  tU  an 
immediate  tnd  narticulir  interest  iu  Uaiou,  »U  the  pai> 
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lies  combined  cannot  r«/l  to  find  the  united  mass  of 
means  and  flforts  greater  resources,  pmportjonably 
greater  se*  urity  from  external  danger,  a  less  freqnent 
interpuplion  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations  ;  and, 
what  is  of  inestimable  value!  they  must  derive  from 
Union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  v/ars  between 
themselves,  which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
coiT.t  Irs,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  government ; 
which  their  own  rivalships  i^lone  would  be  sufficient  to 
proda-.e,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alli»nces,  sttach- 
mtnls  and  intrig'ues  v/ould  stimulate  and  embitter. — 
Hence  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those 
overgrown  railitRry  establishments,  which  under  any 
form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and 
which  ar-  to  be  regarded  as  pariicuiarly  hostile  to  Re- 
publican Liberty;  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union 
O'lig-ht  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  lioerty, 
and  ihat  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
pers^rvation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  pcrsuadvehnguapfe  to 
every  reflecting  and  virtuous  miod,  and  exhibit  the 
continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  patrio- 
tic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a  common  go-' 
vernment  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  ?  Let  experi- 
ence solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  spt-cuUtion  in  such  a 
case  w^ere  criminal.  We  are  autlioris-^d  to  hope  thst  a 
proper  organizati:>n  of  the  whole,  with  auxiliary  agency 
of  governments  i'or  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  af- 
ford a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  *ris  well  worth 
a  fiir  and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  tT»otive8  to  Union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrktejd  its 
impracticability,  there  will  always  he  reason  to  distrust 
the  patriotism  of  tho«e,  who  in  any  quarter  may  eni- 
deavour  to  weaken  its  bands. 

Ill  cootemplatingthe  cause  ivhich  may  disturb  our  U- 
pion,  it  occurs  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
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j^J"^una  .-^h'^ui  I  havR  been  furnls'ie'i  for  ciiarnrterisinj^ 
parties  by  geigy-aphical  discriminations — nothcrn  Rnd 
southern — Jtl  tniic  and  ive-tcrn — 'a  hence  designing  men 
F^iay  endeavf'ur  toc-xciiea  belief  thtJt  there  ir.  a  re&l 
difference  cf  local  mttrests  and  views.  One  of  the  ex- 
pedients of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  p&rficii- 
lardislriofc*,  is  to  raisrepregpnt  the  opinions  and  ainns  of 
other  districts.  You  c&n-not  shiel  •  yourselves  too  much 
againstthe  jsiilousie.s  and  heart  burnings  which  springs 
from  these  fnisrepr*s».entations  they  tend  to  render  alien 
to  each  other  those  who  ought  lot>e  bound  together  by 
fraternsl  afTcction.  Tho  inhabitants  of  our  western 
count!*)'  have  lately  had  n  useful  lesson  on  this  h-^i<d  ; 
th^^y  hat-e  seen,  in  the  nrgcci&tion  by  the  Executive j, 
and  in  the  unanimous  r&titication  by  the  Senate,  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at 
thst  rvi-nt  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive 
proof  h^w  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propogsted 
fcmong  them  of  a  pnliry  in  the  general  Government  2nd 
i'l  the  Atlantic  States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regar«l  to  the  Missicipi  :  they  h*.ve  been  v/itnesses  to 
the  f  rmation  of  two  treaties,  that  with  Gre«t  Britain  and 
that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they 
could  dtsire,  in  re?pect  to  our  foreign  relations  towrtrds 
confiriTiing  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdonn 
to  rely  f>rtho  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the 
Ukiom  by  which  they  were  procured  ?  Will  they  not 
hencefcrlh  be  de^^f  to  those  advisers,  it  such  there  are, 
who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethern,  and  connect 
them  v/ith  aliens  ? 

To  the  effic  «.:y  and  perman/^ncy  of  your  Union,  a  go- 
vernmentfor  the  whole  is  indispensable  — No  Kllii^nccs, 
however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  he  an  sd  quate 
substitute  ;  they  must  inevitaby  experience  the  infrac- 
lions  and  interruptions  which  all  rlliances  in  a'l  times 
have  expetienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth. 
}on  ha\c  impiovtd  upon  your  first  ess^y,  by  ibfiadrp- 
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tion  of  a  constilution  of  {government  better  calctiktf  il 
than  your  fornuvr,  lor  un  iaiimute  Union,  aiA  ior  the  *  f- 
licaicous  management  ol  your  conirnon  concerns.  TliU 
government.  tSie  oiuprini,'  of  our  own  choice,  uninHu- 
enced  and  unawe'l,  adopted  upon  full  investigfelion  aval 
mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  prindplefj, 
in  llie  distribulion  of  its  powcig,uriiting,' security  with 
energy,  and  conti«iMini,'  witiiin  itself  a  provision  for  ita 
own  iimendment,  luis  a  just  cl'.irri  to  year  confidence 
and  your  support  Respect  for  its  auUioi  ity,  compliance 
with  its  laws,  Mcqaiesceace  in  its  measures,  are  duties 
enjoined  by  th^  fundamental  maxiois  of  true  Liberty. 
The  basis  cf  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  fciicl  altor  tlu.ir  Constitutions  of  Govern- 
ment— But,  the  consiitution  which  at  *ny  time  exisLS 
tillchi'.'.geci  by  an  explicit  smd&utheotic  uctof  the  whole 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea 
of  the  power  auct  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
i^overnment  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
obey  the  ejtiibli:;heu  government. 

Ail  o  s  ructijus  to  the  execution  of  the  Lnwf,  all 
combinations  and  Jtssociittions,  under  whatever  pUusi- 
ble  chriracter,vvith  the  icdi  design  to directjConuol, coun- 
teract or  awe  the  regui;ir,  deiiberstion  and  action  of  ihs 
constituted  authorities,  are  destruciive  of  this  fimda« 
mental  print  iple,  aiid  of  f^tfal  tendency.  Thty  scmvc  tv> 
or^raniz-  fKCtion,  to  give  it  an  «rtifici*l  andext  ;'0r  una. 
ry  f /rce — to  pviti  i  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nalion,  th-r  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small  but  urtful  and 
eaU-rpiising  minority  of  the  commuivity  ;  and,  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  difterent  parties  to  m^ke 
ihe  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill  conceited 
jncongivious  projects  of  fuclions  rather  than  the  organ 
ofcorisisttmt  ana  wholesome  plans  diijested  by  common 
councih,  and  modified  by  mut'.ial  interests.  Hjwcvcp 
combir.fctinn  or  sssociati  ins  cf  the  above  desciipiivin 
may  now  and  then  ans.ver  popular  ends,  liioy  are  iiUe- 


)y  isi  the  course  of  time  and  things  td  become  potent 
eagines,  by  which  cunning^,  amoitious  and  unjiiihcipled 
men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  thr  people, 
fand  to  usurp  to  tlieiristlves  the  reins  of  govenmert ; 
destroying  afterwards  tue  \evy  engines  which  hsve  hft- 
ed  them  to  unjust  donunion. 

Towards  the  presevv&tion  of  your  government  and 
the  permanenry  oi'your  present  h»ppy  state,  it  is  re- 
quisi.e,  not  oriy  ttiat  you  speedily  discountenance  irre- 
gular oppositions  to  its  i*ckno\v'iedged  iiUlhoiity,  but 
also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovatioa 
upon  its  principles  however  specious  the  pretexts.  U-ie 
ntetijod  <  f  Hsrault  msy  be  to  effect  in  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  alterations  which  v.  id  impair  tiie  eneri^y 
cf  the  system  and  thus  to  undermine  wh«t  cannot  he 
dir.clly  overthrown.  I;i  all  the  changes  to  uliich  jou 
niiy  be  invited,  reniemhei'  tha.t  time  snd  ha^it  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  iix  the  tvue  char,;cter  <d'  j^  >vcrn- 
ments,  as  of  other  humaninstitutions— that  experience 
is  the  surest  sttnd&rd,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tenden- 
cy of  the  existing  coas.itutioa  uf  a  country— that  ficihty 
in  changes  upon  the  credit  or  inere  hypothesis  wnd  opiil, 
ion,  exposes  to  peipctu.^l  change,  from  liie  eualets  vw- 
liety  of  hypothesis  and  opiuiou  ;  and  Venienuber,  espe- 
cially, tlirtt  fur  the  efiicient  inansgement  of  your  cvni- 
ino'n  interests,  in  a  country  so  exienaive  as  ours,  a  j;  >- 
vern:r;eat  cf  as  lauc'i  vigor  as  ia  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  criih-rLy,  is  iuiii^pensable.  Liberty 
ftscif  will  find  ill  fcUvi.  a  gi.'Vernmcnt,  wilii  powers  pro- 
perly distributed  fcnd  ndjiu^ted,  its  surest  f^uarciio!. 
It  is,  iiideed,  iittlcelse  Uun  a  n*fne,  where  «he  [jovern- 
raenl  is  too  feeble  to  wiihstiind  the  enterprises  of  l*c, 
tion;  tocouiine  each  member  of  the  society  withii*  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  1..WS,  &nd  maintain  all  in  the 
fecurc  and  tranquil  eaj'..yment  of  the  rights  of  person 
aid  property. 
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I  have  alreatly  lntlmate<i  to  yon.  the  <3angcr  of  pir- 
ties  in  the  state,  with  particular  reierence  to  the  found- 
ing-(,f  them  on  j^eoKraphioalfJiacriminations,  Let  me 
iiow  take  a  snore  comprehensive  view,  nnd  warn  yon  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  sgainpt  the  bpoefulf'frects  of 
the  spirit  of  party,  generally.  This  r.pirit,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  inseparable  from  ournature;  having  its  root  in  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.— It  exists  un- 
der different  shapes  in  ali  ;^overnrr.ents,  more  or  legs 
stifled,  controled,  or  reprecsejd ;  but  in  those  of  the 
popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  ranhness,  and  is 
truly  their  worst  enemy.  The  alternate  domination  of 
one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  re- 
venr;-e,  natural  to  party  dissention,  which,  in  dirferent 
ages  and  Courstries,  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid 
enormities,  is  itself  fiightful  despotism  —But  this  leads 
at  lenp  th  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism,— 
The  disorders  and  miseries,  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  ard  repose  in 
the  absolute  power  of  an  individual;  and  sooner  or  la- 
ter the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fcftunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  tliis  disposi- 
tionto  the  purposes  of  hi»  own  elevation,  oa  the  ruin* 
of  puplic  Liberty. 

Without  looLang  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind 
(which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  beentirely  out  of  sight) 
the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of 
party  are  sufficient  to  make  in  the  interest  and  duty  of 
a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it.  It  serves 
always  to  distract  the  public  councils  and  enfeeble  the 
public  »dmini^tration.  It  agitates  the  community  with 
ill-founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms  ;  kindles  the  ani- 
mosity of  one  part  against  another,  foments  occasionally 
riot  »nd  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  fvireign  in- 
fluence and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to 
the  government  itself  through  the  channels  of  party  pas- 
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s:on3.  Tip;s  the  rMicy  and  f'^e  ^vl  11  of  one  country  are 
tubjected  to  the  polky  and  ivlll  f^f  s.nother. 
^  'I  hers  is  an  opinion  that  psrtiePin  free-countri's  nT^ 
ii'feful  checks  vipon  thsanrnlni",tr,stion  ('■fthe  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  th*'  spirit  of  liberty.  This  with- 
in certsin  limits  is  pi-obr-bly  true  ;  snd  ^r.  p^ov  ^rnmevts 
cf  a  monarchical  rsst.  patriotism  miiy  look  with  inHul- 
j»-ence,  if  not  wiih  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  p^rty.  Bat 
in  those  of »  popular  rh^rscter,  iti  ^governments  purely 
eli.-ctivc,  it  is  n  spirit  not  to  b,"  encouraged.  From  their 
natural  tendency,  it  is  cfrtfiin  t]-. -re  will  -IwKys  bs 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  splnt»ry  purpose  And 
there  bein^v'  constant  danger  of  txceps.  the  eff.rt  ouG;-ht 
to  be  Hy  f>rce  of  pu^'ilin  ot  inion,  to  mitigate  and  ss'fuare 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched;  it  demands  a  nnif)rra 
vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting-  into  a  flame,  lest,  in- 
stead of  warmir.g,  it  should  con.sume. 

It  is  important  lik-^v/ise,  that  the  habits  of  thinkin|f 
in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution,  in  th'-se  en- 
.  trusted  with  its  ar'nninistrition,  to  coffne  thems  Ives 
witl»in  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department  to  en- 
liroarh  upon  another.  The  .«?piritof  encro-.-chment  tends 
to  consolidate  the  powers  of  ail  the  dep-^rtments  in  one, 
'smd  creat  ,  whatever  the  form  of  g'ovrrnment.  a  real 
despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  snd 
pronenesfi  to  sbuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the  hu? 
mnn  heart  is  snfai^iePt  to  sntisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  Tlie  necessity  of  recip''oc;d  checks  in  the  ex- 
ercises'f  political  power,  by  dividincr  and  distributint^ 
it  into  different  deposiiories,  and  constitulinr  each  the 
guardian  of  puhHc  vvesl  a^sinst  invasions  by  the  others, 
has  be^n  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  ana  modern  ; 
Eonr^  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes. 
To  preserve  thtm  mu«t  be  a*;  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  {he  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution 
or  modificasion  of  the  constitutio'ssl  powers  be  in  any 
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particular  wron^,  let  it  be  corrected  by  »n  amendment 
in  tae  way  which  the  constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation  ;  for  thw'  this,  in  one 
iiisl?,n.:e,  may  be  the  instroir.ent  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  gnvernmer.ts  arc  destroy- 
ed. The  precedent  must  always  greatly  oveibaUnce  in 
jiermanent  evi!  any  partial  or  Iraasient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  a.t  any  time  yield. 

Of  aU  the  di-jposiiions  and  h:xbits  which  lead  to  poll- 
itical  prosperity,  religion  and  moritlity  are  inriispf-nsa- 
ble  SHpports.— — In  v  in  \v:)uli  th-it  man  cUim  th-  tri. 
bute  of  pjitriotis  71,  who  should  Ubor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  ii'im Art  hsppiness,  these  firmest  preps 
of  Jlie  d*itvesof  mea  and  ciriz.ns. — The  jtk  re  p  litician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man,  oaghl  to  respe-t  md  to  che- 
rish then;.  A  volurne  coul-l  not  trace  »U  their  coi\nec- 
tions  u'ith  private  and  public  feVici-y.  Let  it  simply  be 
as  Iced,  where  is  tlio  security  for  property,  for  reputa- 
tion, f  )r  lifv-.  if  the  Si^ns-j  of!'e!i;ji'ms  ob;i;ration  Deseut 
the  oaths.  v;hich  arc  th.-  instru  Tjents  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justic.i  ;  and  let  us  with  cautiori  indulge  the 
suppositiouj  that  morality  can  be  ir»-.d:ita.ined  with- 
out religli'n.  Whateve:' mhV  be  conceded  to  tht  iifiu. 
ence  of  refined  educitior,  ou  minis  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture ;  reason  and  experit'fjce  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that 'tatioiiitl  morHiity  Cuu  prevail  in  c.xdusion  ofreligi- 
onu  principle.  'Tia  subsUntially  true,  thtt  virtue  op 
m  >r  ility  is  «  nece-sary  spring  of  popular  govtrrnment. 
The  idc*  indeed  t  x  ends  with  more  or  lesc  force  to  eve- 
rv  ^peci^  s  of  frte  govervro;  nt  Who  th  it  is  a  sincere 
friend  t)  it  can  look  with  i  >  lifference  upon  attempts  lo 
shake  the  f  lur^dation  of  th''  f*bric  I       ;, 

Pr(»nir)t<':  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
jnstituli  )ns  for  the  general  tlidusion  of  knowledsc. — In 
proportion  as  tlie  structure  of  a  gi>vernment  jfives  force 
t)  p.;*  lie  opinion,  it  is  essentisl  thtt  public  opinion 
bh^uld  be  enlig-hiened.     Aa  a  very  important  soaice  of 
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strength  and  security,  cherish  public  credit,  one  me- 
thod of  pre:serviug'  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparin^'ly  as  possi- 
b¥e  ;  avoiding  v~jc  aslnis  ofexpense  by  culnvxting  peace; 
but  remembi  ring-  slso  that  timely  disbursements  to 
prep*r?»  foi'  'Unfer,  f.  fqusntly  prevent  much  greater 
disbursements  "to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  ^  • 
cum-  latioiis  oi  tebi,  not  or.ly  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  tim^  of  pt>ace  to 
dischHrge  ihe  debts  which  unftvoiiling  wars  have  scca- 
bionerd  not  ungenerously  throwins^  upon  posterity  tha 
burden  whi  h  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear. — The  exe- 
cution of  ill  se  muxiits  belont^s  'o  you  representatf^cs, 
bu^  it  is  nacssary  thst  public  opiaion  should  co-operate. 
To  f  icilitste  to  them  the  performance  of  their  du^/,  it 
iseas  ntid  th*t  you  should  practicdlly  bt  ar  in  nfind, 
that  toward?  the  privm-nt  of  debts  there  nnist  be  reve- 
nue :  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  t<x  s :  that  no 
taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less  incon- 
venient and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarass- 
ment  inseparable  from  'he  selection  of  the  proper  ob- 
ject (whi- h  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties)  oug-ht  to 
be  •  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
dii^ct  of  the  goverment  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of 
acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  rf  v?nu3 
which  the  public  exigen'-i'  s  may  at  any  time  di'^tste. 

Observe  good  fairh  and  juS'ice  towards  all  n&ti->nsj 
cu  tivate  pence  and  harmony  \^-it!>  siU  ;  r-'ligion  andmo- 
rality  enj  ;i  sthis  conduct ;  »nrl  en  it  be  that  g':.^d  policy 
does  not  equally  enj  un  i*;  ?  it  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and,  at  n:--  distant  period,  a  great  ntition, 
to  give  to  mankind  the  rnagnsnimous  and  too  noyfl  ex- 
arapie  of  a  people  sUvsys  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
jind  banevolence.  WS»<>  csn  doubt  that  in  the  cmi'-se  of 
time  and  things,  tiie  f.uits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly 
reps»yanv  tcmporfl!  y  s,dva\itapes  whicVi  miarht  be  lost  by 
a  ateady  adherance  toil  ?  Can  iibe,  th»tProvidence  h->» 
not  connected  the  nennaacrkU'jiioity  of  a  aitioa  vt'ilhit? 
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^ :  tue  I  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recomroended  l.v 
f  very  sentiment;  which  ennobles  human  na-ture.  Al<^T 
ii  it  renr^ered  impossibly  by  its  \  ["-ts  ? 

la  Ih^;  t-xecutiom  ofatj'h  a  planjiiotljinj!^  is  more  essen- 
tial thsn  tnat  iiermsnent  ir^vttf  rste  antipathies  against 
panlrulav  r.Bt  ions,  and  pHs-^ionate  attachmeHsforotherai 
Bhonlvi  bf:  ^xcUKl-d,  an-,  thfrt  in  lUce  of  them  just  and 
RmicAt>lef2eli:t):'s  tovi'ards  sllshw.M  b"  cultivated.  The 
notion,  which  induli^'es  towards  another  an  h&bititial 
hatred,  or  an  hsbitual  fondness,  is  in  sonme  degree  a 
sl;ive.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  tn  ita  affection, 
eith^-r  of  which  suffirient  to  le»d  it  astray  fronn  its  duty 
RS  its  inte!'est.  Antipathy  in  on'e  nation  af^ainst  auothetf 
♦iisposes  earh  more  r<a;'lily  to  offer  Insult  and  injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slii^ht  cause'?  cf  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable,  when  acciientbl  or  trifling  occasions  pf 
dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate  en- 
vt  nomed  and  bloody  contests.  The  notion  prompted  by 
ill  will  s.nrl  resentment,  sometinies  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy. 
The  government  sometimes  participates  in  the  nation- 
al propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion  whatreaaon. 
would  reject  ;  s.t  other  timee,  itmak->s  the  animosity  of 
the  nation  subservient  to  projects  ofhoatility  instigated 
by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister  snd  pernici'^us 
motives.  The  pspce  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  li- 
berty of  nations  has    been  the  viciino. 

So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for 
another  protluces  n  variety  cfevil9.~Svmpsthy  for  the 
favourite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imagina- 
ry common  interes*,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  in- 
terest exists,  and  infusing  '.nto  one  the  •''nmities  of  the 
other,  btti  ays  the  former  into  a  p.<irticip5'i'>n  in  the  quar^ 
rels  and  w»r3  of  the  latter,  with'^ut  adequate  induce- 
ment or  justificHtion.  It  lesds  also  to  concessir>r,<«  to 
the  favourite  na'icn  of  privileges  der/ied  to  others 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  natifm  niakjog  the  con« 
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cessions  ;  by  nnnecessarily  parting-  v/lth  what  ought  t  i 
have  been  retained  ;  und  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  Will, 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  pa' ties  from  wlionni 
.equal  privileges  are  witiiheid  :  And  it  j^ives  to  ambi- 
tious, corrupted,  or  dehided  citizen3(v/ho  devote  ihein- 
selves.to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to  betray,  orsicri^ 
fice  the  interests  of  tiieir  country,  without  odium,  some- 
times even  with  popuUrity  ;  gilding  with  the  npp  ar- 
ance  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obU^atiou,  a  commendable 
deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  pub- 
lic good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambiuon, 
corruption  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways, 
such  attachments  are  particuhrly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  p;.tfiot.  How  nnany  oppor= 
tunities  do  they  •tford  to  tamper  with  di-mestic  factions, 
to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opia- 
ion,  to  inaaenee  or  awe  the  public  councils  !  Such  an 
attachment  of  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the 
Utter.  Against  the  insiduous  wiles  of  foreign  idfluence, 
(I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealou- 
v»y  of  a  free  people  ouj^'ht  to  be  constantly  awake  ; 
since  history  and  experience  p^ove  thai  fort  ign  influence 
i&^one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republiiangoverment. 
But  that  jealousy,  to  be  ustful,  must  be  impartial  :  else 
it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  v^ry  influence  to  be  a- 
voided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it.— Excessive  par- 
tiality  for  one  fon^i^n  nation,  and  ex-e&sive  dislike  of 
an  other,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate,  to  see  dan- 
ger  only  on  one  side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  alts  of  influence  ou  th^:  other.  Ke*l  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrii:jues  of  the  favorite,  are  liaol  ■  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious  ;  while  its  tools  and  dup.es 
usurp  the  applause  a»ia  confidence  of  the  p^aple,  to  sur- 
render their  iateresis.  Th- great  rule  of  conduct  for 
us,  in  reg*rd  to  fx>rftiga  nations,  is,  in  extending  ©uv 
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c<>mmercial  relfitions,  to  have  v  ith  them  as  little  poli- 
TiCAi-  connt-ction  ss  possible.     So  far  as  Wi  have  al-  i 
ready  fo!  nied  engagements,  let  tliem  be  fulfilled  with 
perfect  good  faith.—Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  MS 
have  none,  or  a  very  rennote  relation.  Hente  she  mast 
be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves 
by  artiMcial  tir^s,  in  the  ordinary  vicissicudts  of  her  poli- 
tics, in  the  ordinary  combinations  and  coUisiot.s  of  her 
friendships,  or  enmities.  Our  detached  and  distant 
situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  \v  rem^an  one  people,  under  an  efficient 
government,  the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  m^-y  de- 
fy material  injury  from  external  anoyance  ;  when  w& 
may  t^ke  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality, 
we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously 
resp-cted  ;  when  belUj^erent  nations,  under  the  impos- 
si.ility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly 
hazaid  the  giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  sha/i 
counsel. 

Why  forej^othe  advanta,t;es  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  I 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why, 
by  interwe»vi.'-g  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope ,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of^ 
European  ambition,  rivalsblp, interest, humororcaprice  I 
'Ti.s  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  j;evmanent  alliances, 
with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  ;  so  far  I  mean  as 
we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood &s  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing  en- 
gagements. I  hold  the  juaxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  to  private  affairs,  th:it  honesty  is  always 
the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  eneage- 
raents  be  o^>sei  ved  in  their  genuin#  sense.  But,  in  ray 
opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  wcuH  he  unwise,  toer- 
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•na  them.  T.kln^  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by 
lit^ible  estsblishments,  on  a  respectable  dtfensive  pos- 
jre,  we  m-y  safely  trust  to  tempopary  alliances  i'ov  ex- 
■aordinary  emergencies,  .  .     „ 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  vvilh  sll  nations,  are  re- 
nmmt  ncW  bv  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
urcommewriHl  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impar- 
al  h?nd;  ntithtr  seeking  nor  granlinj^  exclusive  fa- 
ors  OP  preferences ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
unrs;  diffusing  and  diversifying?  by  gentle  means  the 
tream^  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  estabhsh- 
1^,  wiih  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a 
table  course,  tA  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and 
nd  to  enable  the  government  to  support  them,  conven. 
lonal  rules  of  intercourse,  th^  best  th&t  present  circum- 
tancea  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temportiry, 
nd  liable  to  be  from  lim^^  to  tiaie  ubandonf  d  or  varied, 
s '•yperionce  »nd  circumstanct-s  shalldictate;  constant^ 
/  keeping  in  view,  tliat  'tis  foUy  in  one  nation  to  look 
or  di«nterested  favors  from  another;  that  it  must  pay 
^ith  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whoever  it  may 
ccept  under  th«t  character  ;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
t  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  givea  equi- 
alants  {or  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached 
v^ith  ingratitude  for  not  Riving  more.  There  can  be  no 
raster  error  than  to  tspect,  or  calcul' te  upon  refd  ta- 
ors  from  nation  to  nation.  'Tis  an  illusion  which  expe- 
fience  must  cur^-,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counatls  ot 
,n  old  and  affectiouata'friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
nake  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish  : 
hat  they  will  controul  the  usualcurrent  of  the  passions. 
>r  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has 
•dthertomarkedtht  destiny  of  nations :  But,  it  I  may 
:vea  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  ot  some 
iariial  benfMt,  some  occasional  good  ;  that  the y  niHy 
low  &nd  then  leciis:  to  moderute  the  fury  of  party  spirit. 
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Vrtvvarti  against  the  miscluefa  of  fortlg^n  intrij^'ues,  and 
guard  against  ihe  impostures  of  pretended  p/tiiotisin  ; 
this  hop.i  wiil  be  a  full  recoitipeooe  forthe  solicitude 
for  your  welfire,  by  which  they  !iave  been  dictated. 
Ho.v  tar  ia  the  dischsrg;e  of  my  officii!  duties,  Ih'tve 
been  fjuided  by  the  principles  which  hs^ve  been  delin- 
eated, the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  muat  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  rmy- 
geir,  the  assurance  of  n:".y  own  conscience  is,  that  I  hAve 
at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relatioii  to  therStill  subsisting-  war  in  Europe,  my 
proclau.ation  of  the  22-^  of  April,  1793,  js  the  index  to 
my  plan.  Sinctioiied  by  your  tpprovinjj  voice  and  by 
that  of  your  representilives  in  butU  houses  cf  congress* 
ihe  spirit  of  thsit  me:-£are  has  continually  govecucdtne; 
uninfluenced  by  liiy  attempt  to  deter  or  divert  me  from 
it.  After  dtlibe:'^te  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  th&t  our 
country,  under  all  tl.e  ^ircumstences  of  the  case,  had  a 
right  to  takv-,  and  w*s  bound  iu  duty  and  interest,  to 
take  a  neutral  position.  liuving  taken  it,  I  determin- 
ed, as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  mainlaiu  it,  with 
modeiatifjn,  perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  consideration  which  respects  the  right  to  hold 
the  conduci,  it  is  not  necessary  on  tiiis  cccfision  to  de- 
tiiil.  I  wdl  only  observe,  that  according  to  ray  under- 
statuluig  of  the  matter,  that  rig^t  so  far  from  btiajr  de- 
nied by  any  of  tbe  belligerent  powers  has  been  virtual- 
ly admitted  by  all.  The  duty  of  hoidin.«c  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  »~!y  ihing  more,  from 
the  obligations  which  justice  und  humanity  impose  upon 
every  nation,  in  ctsts  in  vhich  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
taia  inviolate  of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  nctions. 
The  inducements  ot  interest  for  observiug  that  conduct 
wiil  best  be  refered  to  your  own  reflectloufi  »»nd  experi- 
ence. Witli  me,  a  predominant  motive  hss  been  to  en- 
deavor  to  gala  tintje  to  our  country  to  settle  and  malute 
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ks  yet  recent  Institutions,  and  to  progress  without  m^ 
terrupti^n.  to  that  degree  of  strength,  and  consistency, 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanely  speaking,  the 
command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

ThoMn  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration, 
I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error :  I  am  neverthelesa 
too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I 
may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may 
be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate 
the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend  1  shall  also  carry 
with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to 
view  them  with  indulgence  ;  and  that  after  forty-five 
years  of  my  life  d-dicated  to  its  service,  with  an  up- 
right zejil,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abiUties  will  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  as  mys  If  must  soon  be  to  the  man- 
sions of  rest.  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  thtf 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  fervent  love  towArds  it, 
which  is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  genera- 
tions ;  I  anticipate  with  plensing  expectation  that  re- 
treat, in  which  Ipfomise  myself  to  realize,  without  sHoy 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  th>-  midstof  my  fellow 
citizertR,  the  benign  influence  of  j;ood  laws  under  a  tree, 
gOY<Jfnment — the  ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
■the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  la- 
bors and  dangers. 

G.  WASHINGTON, 

SIR  WILLIAM  WALLACE'S  BOX, 

Philadelphia  4tk  ^an.  1792. 

^  On  Friday  last  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stites,  George  Washington,  a  Box  elegantly 
mounted  with  silver,  and  made  of  the  celebrated  oak 
tree  that  sheltered  the  patriotic  Sir  Wilj^iam  Wal- 
lACE  of  Scotland,  after  the  untortunate  battle  os  F-lkirfc 
ftbout  the  year  1300,    This  very  curious  3r  chacacieiisti- 
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e*\  present  from  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  by  the  band  of  Mr. 
Ar<*hibalci  Robertson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a  portrait 
peiiiter,  wh  arrived  in  America  some  months  sgo  The 
B  X  was  pr«-sented  to  Lord  Buchan  by  th»-  Golf^smiths 
Company  of  Edinburgh  ;  from  whom  his  Lordship  re- 
qu  steil.  »nd  obtained  leave,  to  make  it  over  to  the  Man 
v/'t '  m  h^  deemed  more  deservingof  it  than  himself,  and 
Ct.   gc  W'shingtonvtas  the  mon. 

W^'  f  rther  learn,  that.  Lord  Buchan,  has  requested 
ofthc  P  f^sident.  th  t,  on  the  event  of  his  decease  he 
U'ill  onsign  tbv  Box  to  that  M?«n,  in  this  Country,  who 
sbHll  app  ar.  in  hisjudgnnent,  to  merit  it  best,  upon  the 
samr  nonsiderations  that  induced  him  to  send  it  to  A« 
m*  nca. 

Upon  the  Box,  which  is  curiously  wrought,  is  a  silvcj 
put-  with  thi:  following  inscription  ;  *'  Presented  by  fhi 
Gi'ldsmitht  of  Edinburgh  to  David  Steviart  ErsiinCt  Ear 
of  Buchan  vjith  the  Freedom  of  th^ir  Corporationt  i* 
their  Deacon-- A.  D.  l79l." 

Copy  of  thf  Letter  from  Lord  BrcHXNto  Genera 
Washington,  accompanying  the  Box. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  June  28,  1791 
•'  Sir. 

«« 1  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  Excellency's  let 
^r  relating  to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  Anderson's  pet 
iodi'-al  publication  in  the  Gaz'  tte  of  the  United  States 
which  ftttPt.tion  to  my  recommendation  I  feel  very  ser 
siblv,  and  return  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

•*In  the  2l»t  No.  of  that  literxry  MiscelUoy.  I  insci 
ted  M  monitory  paper  respecting  Am<-ric4,  which  I  flat 
ter  O'yself  may,  if  attended  to  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlftitic,  be  productive  of  good  consequences. 

"  T'  usr  your  own  emphatic  words,  "  May  that  A 
mighty  Heing  who  rules  over  the  Univer;ie-^who  pn 
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sides  in  the  councils  of  Nations— and  whose  provideu* 
tial  aid  can  supply  every  human  defect,  cons,  crate  to 
the  Liberties  and  Hapniness  of  th.-  American  ["^ople,  a 
government  instituted  by  themselves  for  publi  and 
private  security  upon  the  basis  of  L*w  an  i  <  qui  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  preserving'  to  every  individual 
fts  much  civil  and  political  freedom  is  is  consist  c-nt  with 
the  safety  of  the  N  tion."— And  may  he  be  pleased  to 
continue  your  life  and  strength  as  \on^  as  you  can  be 
in  any  way  usef  d  to  your  Country ! 

"  I  have  entrusted  this  sheet  inclosed  in  a  Box, 
made  of  fhe  Oak  that  sheltered  our  Great  Sir  WilliHrn 
Wallace,  after  tht-  battle  of  F«lkirk.  to  Mr.  Roiertsoa 
of  Aberdeen,  a  pointer,  with  th'-  hope  of  his  having 
the  honour  of  deliv^rin?  it  into  your  hsnd ;  recommend- 
Jng  him  as  an  able  Artist,  seeking  for  fortune  and  f^me 
nfn  the  New  World  This  box  was  prt  sented  to  me  by 
the  Goldsmith's  Company  at  Edinburgh,  of  whom  feel- 
ing my  own  un worthiness,  to  receive  this  magnific-  nt- 
ly  significant  present.  I  requested  and  obtained  I  nve 
to  make  it  over  to  the  roan  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
thought  it  most  justly  due.  Into  ^our  h»nds  I  commit 
Ui  requesting  ofyou  to  pass  it,  on  the  event  of  your  de- 
cease, to  the  Man  in  your  ov/n  country  who  shall  appear 
to  y  mr  judgement  to  merit  it  best,  upon  the  same  con. 
aiderations  that  have  induced  me  to  send  it  to  your  Ex- 
cellency. 

•'  I  am.  Sir,  with  the  highest  esteem, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient. 
And  obliged  humble  servant, 

BUCHAN. 
**  P.  S.— I  beg  your  Excellency  will  have  the  good* 
ness  to  send  me  your  Portrait  that  I  may  place  it  among 
those  I  most  honour,  and  I  would  wish  it  from  thn  pen- 
cil of  Mr.  Robertson.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him 
U>  your  countenance,  as  he  has  been  mentioned  to  vat 
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favourably  by  my  worthy  friend,  Profcssop  O^llvie,  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen.'* 

Gen.  Washington's  Answer, 

Fhiladelpli^a  \zt  May,  1792. 
My  Lord, 

•'I  should  have  had  the  honour  of  scknowledpng 
■ooner  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tiie  28th  nCjun'  last, 
had  I  not  concluded  to  def  r  doinp:  it  till  I  could  an. 
nounce  to  you  the  transmission  of  nay  portrait,  which 
has  just  bef  n  finished  by  Mr  Robertson  (ofNcw  York) 
who  has  also  undertakftn  to  forward  it.  T\v  manner  of 
the  xerution  of  it  does  no  discredit  I  am  told,  to  the 
artist,  of  whos"  skill  favourable  mfution  hss  been  made 
to  me.  I  was  further  induced  to  entrust  the  execution 
of  it  to  Mi-  Robeitson,  from  his  havinp^  informed  me 
that  he  had  dr<AVvn  others  for  you  Lordship,  and  knew 
the  size  which  best  suitsd  your  coUectioii. 

"I  accept  W'th  sensibility  snd  with  satisfaction,  the 
sijr'ufirant  present  of  the  box  which  accompanied  your 
Lordship's  letter. 

'  In  yielding  the  tribute  due  from  every  lover  of  man- 
kind to  the  patriotic  and  heroic  virtues  of  whicli  it  is 
commemorative,  I  estimate  as  I  ought,  the  *ddition- 
al  V  lue  which  it  derives  from  the  hand  that  sent  it,  and 
my  obligations  for  the  sentiments  that  induced  the  trans- 
fer. 

*'  I  will,  however,  ask  that  you  will  exempt  me  "om 
the  compUance  with  the  request  relating,  to  its  eventu- 
al dfstinsition. 

*'  In  nn  att'^mnt  to  ■  xecut*-  your  wish  in  this  particu- 
lar. I  should  feel  nn  -arrnssment  from  a  just  '''Mifj^ris- 
on  of  rtbtive  prel  ntations,  and  fear  to  risk,  injustice 
by  go  marked  a  preterance. 
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"  With  sentiments  of  the  truest  esteem  and  con 
sideration,  I  remain  your  Lordship's  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

EarlofBuchan.  G.    WASHINGTON* 

Extract  from  Cen,  Washington's  Will. 

/;^,2,«-To  the  Earl  of  Bachan  I  recommit  *  the  Box 
made  of  the  O  k  thit  sheltered  thi  br.-.v  Sir  WilUdm 
Wallace  >ft'r  the  bsittle  f  IMkirk,"  presented  to  me 
by  his  Lordship  in  t^rms  tooflitteri  .^  for  me  to  repeat, 
with  a  request  *'  to  pass  it  on  the  event  of  my  dece*se» 
to  the  man  in  my  country  who  appe  «red  to  merit  it  best, 
itpon  the  same  conditions  that  hiive induced  him lo  send 
itto  me  —Whether  easy  or  not,  to  select  the  Man  who 
might  comport  with  hl^  Lordship's  opinion  iu  this  res- 
pect, is  not  f >r  m^  to  s'y  :  but  coaceiviag  t'uat  no  'is- 
position  of  this  v.ilu'*ble  curiosity  can  be  more  eligible 
then  the  re-commitment  of  it  to  his  own  cabiue*,  agree- 
ably  to  the  original  d^isignofthe  Goldsmiths' Compa- 
i>yof  Edinghurgh.  who  presented  it  to  him.,  an.',  at  his 
t-tquest  consented  that  it  should  be  transfere-d  to  me— 
I  do  give  and  bequeath  the  same  to  his  L  ^rdship  ;  and 
.in  case  of  his  decease  to  his  heir,  with  my  great ful 
thanks  for  the  distinguished  honour  of  presenting  it  to 
me,  and  more  especially  tor  the  favourable  jentiments 
with  which  he  accompanied  it. 

CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

(By  a  Scotch  Traveller.) 

In  no  one  thing  has  the  world  been  so  much  deceived, 
£S  in  the  article  of  what  is  commonly  c^lh-d  Great  Men. 
Most  of  them,  upon  a  nearer,  and  closer  in&p-ction, 
have  been  found  to  be  either  great  hypocrites,  or  great 
robbers  \ — Noi  so  the  man  whose  character  is  now  at. 
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lemptedto  be  deline*ted. — Whether  in  public  or  in  pri  ^ 
vate,  he  was  still  the  same  ;  and  in  that  humble,  but 
useful  iin  .  hoiiouriible  employment,  »  Farmer,  he  point- 
ed  the  way  to  Fortune,  as,  in  his  public  capacities,  he 
ha  1  pointed  the  way  to  Fam*^  ;  eminently  proving,  in 
hit  own  person,  the  difference  between  a  system  of  me- 
thod and  economy,  and  a  course  of  idleness  and  dinsi- 

By  his  regular  and  economicalconduct,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington became  one  of  the  extensive  and  opulent  Far- 
mers on  the  continent.  He  had  abcut  10  000  ac  ea  of 
land  Attached  to  his  seat  of  Mount  Vernon,  where  he 
combined  theory  with  practice,  and.  by  successive  im- 
provements, rendered  his  grounds  hi,ehly  productive. 
Includic^  his  household  servants,  and  those  who  work- 
ed upon  the  farm,  he  daily  maintained  about  one  thou- 
sand persons,  all  of  whom  moved  and  acted  according 
to  the  rules  of  a  strict,  but  beneficent  system.  Like  a 
well-regulated  clock  the  whole  machine  mov^^d  in  per- 
fect time  and  order — The  effects  were,  that  he  was 
completely  independant,  and  died  poss-  ssed  of  a  great, 
property.— It  does  not  appe  r  that  Mr.  Waihington's 
education  wss  either  classical  or  extensive  ;  a  know- 
ledge of  English  language,  with  a  portion  of  geography 
and  mathematics,  seem  to  have  been  the  whole  of  his 
juvenile  imprr,vement».  Altho'  his  grammatical  in- 
structions could  not  be  veryaf'curate,  he  notwithstand- 
ing, attains  d  by  dint  of  study  and  observation,  a  pro- 
ficiency in  the  writing  of  English,  smooth,  uniform,  and 
even  dignified — he  wrote  in  a  style  that  hasexorted  the 
approbation  of  the  most  fastidious  critics.  He  is  an 
eminent  proof,  thst  a  man  may  become  an  able  Gene- 
ral without  having  read  Csesar  in  the  origin»l,  and  an 
able  politician  without  having  studied  eiihrr  the  Greek 
or  Roman  Authrrs. 

With  a  tall  maji^  Stic  person,  and  a  manly  countenance, 
fee  had  a  strong  but  well-governed  mind— his  percep- 
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lions  virere  not  quick,  but,  when  once  he  did  take  «  po- 
sition, it  was  generally  we^U  chosen,  and  fi -mly  adhered 
to — Neith-^rvvit  nor  vivacity  bi^rht  ned  uis  features  ; 
it  was  a  face  of  care,  ofthouj2^ht,  and  of  caution  ;  all  was 
calnnness  and  deliberation — Waehington's  gre»<t  torte 
was  prudence,  or  discretion  ;  it  covered  him  likr  a 
shif'ld  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  it  was  his  sure  ^u'lC  in 
the  day  of  prosperity  ;  by  this  single  talent,  he  acquired 
all  his  wealth,  and  obtained  all  his  celebrity.— Whilst 
he  fulfiled  all  the  relative  duties,  he  w>s  obedient  to 
every  temper  te  rule,  and  every  nnoral  pin^ipl  ;  and 
knowing  its  VvSt  importance  both  tt»  individual  and  na- 
tioiialh  pf:iness,  he  p&ida  proper  respect  to  the  obser- 
vances of  Religion, 


FINIS. 


WILLIAM  WARNER, 

Corner  of  Gay  and  Market- streets^ 

BALTIMORE  : 

Has  constantly  on  hand^  an  excellent  assortment 
^    of  CHAP  and  CHILDREXS BOOKS^  viz. 

Adventures  of  Robison  Crusoe 

:. — of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 

. — _ of  Captain  Robert  Boyle 

Academy  of  Compliments 
Art  of  Legerdemain 

. Boxmg 

Ancient  Ftibles 

Merry  Jester 

Barbauld's  Lessons,  in  French* 

in  English 

Baron  Trenk 
Baptist  Catechism 
Black  Castle 
Book  of  Knowledge 
Complete  Fortune  Teller 
Charles  Grandison 
Conquest  of  JMexico 
Catechism  of  Nature 
Complete  Letter  Writer 
Clarissa  Harlowe 
Columbian  Songster 


Divine  Emblems 
Devotional  Exercises 
Death  of  Abel 
Dream  Book 
Esop's  Fables 
Economy  of  Human  Life 
Father's  Legacy 
Fair  Rosamond 
Female  Policy 
Funny  Companion 
Grand  Mother's  Sterics 
History  of  Lord  Nelson 

-of  Pamela 
of  the  12  Caesars 


—of  Little  Jack 
—of  Hamel  Clement 
-of  Wise  Masters 
Mistresses 


of  Valentine  and  Orson 

Irish  Songster 
Life  of  Washmgton 

-of  Benjamin  Franklin 

. of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren 

» of  Lazy  Lawrence 

Methodist  Hymns 

Memorial  for  Children 

Moll  Flanders 

Nautical  Songster 

New  Token  for  Children 

Nightingale  Songster 

Prompter 

Principles  of  Politeness 


'*'issels  Sermons 

)derick  Random 

jbin  Hood 

epherd  of  Salisbury  Plain 

jven  Champions  of  Christendom 

ephen  Burroughs 

ales  of  the  Fairies 
:  emporal  Things  Spiritualized 
'  /"ealthy  Farmers 

outhful  Jester 
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